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SLEEPIN’ TIMES. 


BY HUGH COCHRANE, 





Night-owl can’t be day bird 00, 

True for me an’ true for you; 

Cain’t escape no pain or ache— 

Natur’s boun’ ter overtake, 

An’ she’ll ketch you if you stay 

’Thout yer sleep buth night and day. 

Owls was borned to wuck at night; 

Man was made for natur’s light. 

Owl may hoot befo’ de dawn, 

Mornin’ comes an’ den he’s gone— 

Knows he’s gotter get his res’ 

If his wuck’s to be ther bes’. 

Wait twell you get old lak’ me, 

Den you'll see, jes lak’ I see, 

How we gotter get our sleep— 

Elsewise we'll hab cause to weep. 

True for me an’ true fer you, 

Night-owl can’t be day-bird too. 
—Toronto Globe. 


— + oo — 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 
Ten women, including Pundita Ramabai, 
were delegates to the Fifth National Con- 
gress of India. Their credentials were in 
due form, and they were given seats on 
the platform, It was an unprecedented 
innovation, and has made a great commo- 
tion; but during the convention every 
reference to the lady delegates was received 
with cheers. Now let India send mission- 
aries to convert the Methodist General 
Conference and the U. S. Congress to the 
doctrine of equal rights. 
—____ - __##«— 
Observe important notices in another 
column regarding the convention of the 
National-American W. S. A. 





vs 

Mrs. Margaret Lucas, sister of the late 
John Bright, is dead. She was one of the 
earliest English advocates of giving the 
elective franchise to women, and was per- 
haps the best woman orator in England. 
Meetings are being held by reform clubs all 
over the United Kingdom at which reso- 
lutions of respect to her memory are 


adopted. 
«oo 


For the last ten years the women of 
New Haven, Conn., have been vainly try- 
ing to secure the appointment of a police 
matron. On Feb. 1, the Republican Po- 
lice Commissioners, being in the majority 
by reason of the illness of a Democratic 
Commissioner, appointed Mrs. G. W. 
Babb police matron. Apropos of this, the 
N. Y. Tribune says: 

‘‘There has been a law on the statute- 
book of this State for two or three years 
providing for the appointment of matrons 
in this city and Brooklyn. The New 
Haven incident suggests an inquiry as 
to why this law is not enforced. The 
desirability of having such matrons can- 
not be questioned.” 


When men who see the need of police | 


matrons can have the votes of women 


added to their own, the law for the ap- | 


pointment of matrons will be enforced. 
oe 

The National Divorce Reform League 
has lately held its annual meeting. With 
all respect for the good intentions of the 
gentlemen who compose this organization, 
we do not believe they will ever succeed 
in getting an ‘“‘all around view” of the 
causes that lead to domestic unhappiness 
until they take women into counsel. A 
society consisting of men only is bat half- 


equipped for inquiry into the causes of 
divorcee. It is almost sure to take a one- 
sided view. And, in fact, among all the 
reasons put forward by the League, we 
| have seen no mention of one of the most 
fruitful sources of matrimonial trouble— 
the belief of many husbands that they are 
entitled to rule over their wives. ‘The 
sooner the Divorce Reform League opens 
its doors and admits a few wise women, 
the more likely it will be to arrive at the 
| root of the matter. 


e+ 





Edward Lafur, a florist of Queens, Long 


for trying to shoot his wife. He is said to 
be worth $50,000, yet ever since their mar- 
riage, nine years,ago, he has compelled 
his wife to work in the fields with the 
farm laborers. ‘The despatches say: ‘*La- 
fur gave as his reason for shooting at his 
wife that she belonged to him, and he 
could do as he pleased with her.” This 
idea, in a modified form, underlies many 
men’s treatment of their wives. If it 
could be entirely eliminated from men’s 
minds, three-fourths of the opposition to 
woman suffrage would cease, and the 
divorce courts would lose nine-tenths of 
their business. 
+--+ ¢ @e— ~-—__ 

Mrs. 8S. J. L. O’Brion has been chosen 
to represent Maine on the executive board 
of the National-American W. 8S. A., and 
Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery to represent 
Pennsylvania. 


—+oe-— 





Mrs. Annie Smith, of Danville, Va., the 
lady lawyer who is trying to obtain ad- 
mission to the bar in that State, presented 
a petition in the Virginia Senate, last week, 
for a license to practise law. ‘The petition 
was in rhyme. It is described as wifty, 
and evoked much laughter. 
tee reported adversely on the bill, but it 
had many warm supporters in the Senate, 





applause from senators and spectators. A 
few years hence, this whole debate will 
seem irresistibly ludicrous. It will be hard 
to believe that anyone could ever have 
thought the foundations of society would 
be endangered by letting a properly-quali- 
fied woman practice law. Mrs. Smith is 


versed in legal lore. 


—*o+- 





Marion Harland must be pleased with 
the welcome the press has given to her 
proposal to raise a fund to complete the 
mouument to the mother of Washington. 
Marion Harland offers in the name of the 
Home-Maker Company to give to the mon- 
ument fund seventy-five cents of every 


Home-Maker, received at their office, and 
containing the words, ‘‘For Mary Wash- 
ington Monument.” This generous offer 
is finding a ready response all over the 


country. 
———~?ooe— 


The Jnter-Ocean says: ‘‘Gambling has 
flourished and does flourish under sanction 
of the mayor and chief of police of the 
city of Chicago.”” How would it be if the 
mothers of Chicago could help elect the 
mayor and the city government? It can- 
not be imagined that mothers, whose 
children are the very apple of their eye, 
would deliberately vote for those who 
would dig pitfalls for the feet of their 
children. Wendell Phillips said years 
ago: ‘The suffrage of women has much 
to do with the government of great cities.” 





oo+ 
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The bill pending in the New York Legis- 
lature, providing that there shall be at least 
one educated woman physician in each 
State institution for the insane where in- 
sane women are confined, is meeting with 
much encouragement. As the New York 
Post truly says, the question is ‘‘not 
whether women are entitled to employ- 
ment in the State hospitals, but whether 








annual subscription (two dollars) to the | women among these peasant slaves. Some 


fathers; that husbands and wives may | 
be enabled to contract with each other; | 
that widows may be entitled to live in | 
their husband’s house more than forty | 
days without paying rent; also for presi- | 


dential suffrage and a _ constitutional 
amendment prohibiting all political dis- 
tinctions of sex. 

oe 


MISS SHAW IN CANADA. 


TORONTO, JAN. 31, 1890. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 


Island, N. Y., was arrested a few daysago | 





| forms. 





We women of Toronto have had a rich 
treat and done good service to the cause 
by a course of lectures delivered by the 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw. She has spoken in 
Toronto six times, the first time being a 
sermon in our largest church, the Metro- 
politan, and notwithstanding that ‘‘La 
Grippe” has fully half our citizens pros- 
trated, we had crowded houses every- 
where, illustrative of the rapidly growing 
interest in this greatest of all moral re- 
We women of Canada are proud 
and thankful for our success in this effort, 
and from it draw courage to hope that the 
time is not so far distant when Canada’s 
daughters, at least, shall be free, and then 
we shall be ready to turn in and help you. 
You see, after all your forty years’ labors, 
we are beginning to think we shall get the 
start of you by getting the franchise first. 


It is not vain conceit on our part, how- | 


ever; we know how much we owe to your 
efforts, and we know the element you 
have to contend with. Just here I must 
tell you how nobly our press sustains our 
movement. To convince you, I enclose 
some clippings from our daily papers. 

On Tuesday next our bill will again be 
fatroduced in the Ontario Legislature, and 


| we trust that it may receive a more ex- 


The commit- | 


and the speeches frequently elicited loud | 


the wife of a lawyer, and is herself well | 


| the almost 


| are tall, shapely, grave, and fine. 


tended attention and discussion than last 
year. Hoping I may be permitted to meet 
you at the Washington Convention,— 

EMILy H. STOWE. 
—~*?e-+ 


THE WOMEN OF MAWTTANY. 
EVANSTON, ILL., JAN. 28, 1890. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 
Here is the most recent and vivid picture 
I have seen of woman’s estate in Brittany: 


At home the Breton peasant is a sullen, 
sodden drudge. The only exception is 
the master of the house, who gravely 
stands about, and, while puffing his long, 
slender pipe, is ever a quiet but effective 
driver of his family of willing slaves. ‘The 
wife and children, and especially the wife 
and daughters, ceaselessly drudge with 
inconceivable bitterness of 
manual labor about the home and in the 
fields. They ar» beasts of burden end- 
lessly. Norespect or consideration is ever 
shown the women of Brittany. ‘Once 
married, ever a beast,” is a pathetic prov- 
erb among them; and there are no beautiful 


of the men have good forms, and they 
Some 


| even possess classic faces, intensified by 


| low-crowned hats. 


their long, coarse hair and wide, black, 
Buta Breton peasant 


| woman is as a shapeless block of wood, 


women patients are entitled to treatment — 


at the hands of their own sex, under the 
supervision which the law establishes for 
the care of the institution.” The bill is 
introduced by Senator Laughlin, and it is 
earnestly advocated by the Albany Times, 
the Syracuse Herald, and other able jour- 
| nals of the State without regard to party. 
This year, also, another effort is being 
made to pass a bill providing for women 
factory inspectors. Last year such a bill 
passed both houses, but was vetoed by 
Gov. Hill. 


**++- 


Petitions were presented this week in 
the Massachusetts Senate by Hon. C. C. 
Coffin, asking that mothers may have 

| equal legal right to their children with 


wrinkled and bent by stormy wind and 
weather, her spotless white cap, her shape- 
less bodice and her huge wooden shoes 
giving her limp and lifeless form gro- 
tesqueness, but never picturesqueness and 
interest. You have seen the beaten, half- 
fed donkey, as it caught a moment for 
rest, spread its legs for support and drop 
its head upon its rough old breast? That 
is the nearest picture one can give of this 
human drudge. Standing before Millet’s 
‘‘Angelus,” those who have never seen 
Brittany and its people exclaim, ‘‘What a 
marvel of devotion the artist has put in 
that peasant woman’s posture!” I tell 
you, he has drawn with infinite realism 
the universal posture of these dumb and 
sodden beings, the endless legacy of brutal 
slavery, dolor and pain. 

On reading this, do not all our hearts 
utter words spoken first by a great New 
England statesman: ‘*Thank God, I too 
am an American!” The statesman added, 
“citizen,” and we, along with our Wyo- 
ming sisters, shall be able to speak the 
whole sentence as voters within a genera- 
tion. 

Yours in the sacred work of hastening 
that day, FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


+++ 
+++ 


MONTANA SUFFRAGE CLUB. 








A woman suffrage club has been organ- 
ized at Helena, Mont., with the following 
officers: Miss C. L. Turnley, president; 
Mrs. Ellen D. W. Hatch, of Big Timber, 
Mont., vice-president; Miss Annie M. 
Noonan, of Boston, Mass., treasurer; and 
Mrs. Marie L. 
recording secretary. All who are interest- 
ed are invited to join. This is, we believe, 
the first organization ever formed in Mon- 
tana for securing equal rights. 
called “The Montana Woman 
Club.” 


Suffrage 


ADDRESS or HON. JOHN D. LONG. | CONCERNING WOMEN. 


At the annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, Jan. 
29, Hon. John D. Long spoke as follows: 

I regret very much that absorption in 
the activities of a profession from which I 
departed some years ago, and to which I 
have just returned, has withdrawn me so 
much from the public life in which I used 


| to engage, that | feel somewhat unfitted to 








discuss (if it need discussion) the question 


of woman suffrage. 


Fortunately, however, the time has 
passed when there is any longer need of 
argument; and I take it that you are here, 
not because you seek conviction, but in 
order that you may renew your interest in 
a cause which appeals so strongly to your 
sense of common human justice. [Ap- 
plause.} Nothing ——- stands in the 
way of giving woman the right of suf- 
frage, to which she is entitled by every 
token, and against granting which there 
is no argument ever uttered worthy a mo- 
ment’s consideration—[ Applause. ]—noth- 
ing stands in the way but the merest—and 
yet, I must acknowledge, the toughest— 
crust of prejudice. Nota malignant preju- 
dice, but a prejudice of indifference, a 
prejudice which keeps from a meeting of 
this kind the great popular sentiment and 
attendance of this liberty-loving and jus- 
tice-professing city. 

I sometimes ask myself what is the rea- 
son of this prejudice. Why this inert, I 
might almost say brutal, resistance to the 
extension of a right to women which we 
have extended to the poorest man and the 
most unfortunate slave, rescuing him from 
the wrong which has been done him, giv- 
ing him the crown of citizenship, and cloth- 
ing him with the attributes of the Amer- 
ican patriot? I suppose one reason is this: 
that this cause suflers from its very famil- 
iarity. The arguments in favor of it are so 
fundamental, as fundamental as that two 
and two make four, that everybody is, or 
thinks himself, thoroughly familiar with 
them. Ifa woman suffrage meeting is ad- 
vertised, the presumption is that Mr. 
Blackwell and Mrs. Stone will be present, 
that Mrs. Livermore or Mr. Hale or some 
ex-governor will speak, and it will be said 
that the same old arguments will be used 
and nothing new will be advanced. 

It has sometimes occurred to me that the 





Miss CHARLOTTE M. YONGE is said to 
be writing her 101st book. 


Miss Rosa LEE TUCKER has been 
elected librarian and keeper of the capitol 
of Mississippi. 

Miss GERTRUDE MAGILL, a daughter of 
the President of Swarthmore College, Pa., 
is about to enter the ministry. 


Mrs. A. M. GANNETT, of Massachusetts, 
has gone to Washington to make an effort 
in aid of Miss Anna Ella Carroll. 


Dr. Saran E. SHERMAN, of Salem, 
Mass., has been elected a member of the 
board of trustees of Boston University. 


Mrs. CATHERINE L. WORDING, who did 
much for Colby University during her life, 
has left a bequest to erect a building for 
the young ladies of the university. 


Miss ELIZA PORTER, a young lady of 
Boone County, W. Va., owns a saw and 
grist mill on Camp Creek, which she con- 
ducts herself, and she is laying the foun- 
dations of a fortune. 


Mrs. L. MAY WHEELER, formerly editor 
of the Woman's News, has become general 
manager of a new enterprise, ‘‘The Na- 
tional Woman’s News Association” of 
Chicago, Il. 

Miss MARIA CHETARD, of Natchez, Miss., 
is doing a good business by manufactur- 
ing a new candy from the flowers of the 
sweet olive tree, and alsoaclear syrup 
for table use from the same plant. 


Mrs. N. T. Bemis, of Independence, Ia., 
with the aid of a few other philanthropic 
women, has established an industrial 
school for girls. It has twenty-seven 
pupils, and teaches quilting, cooking, sew- 
ing, crocheting, etc. 


Mrs. Mary E. HAGGART made a fine 


| address at the recent mid-year meeting of 


best step that could be taken in behalf of | 


this cause would be not to utter one word 
in its favor, not to have a single meeting 
in its support, for ten or twenty years,—in 


| order at last that at some time this great 


; injustice might come to the public mind as 


| 
| 


a new thing; that at last some reformer, 


| somebody looking about to see wherein he 


could better the social and political con- 
dition of the community, might think that 
he had discovered his opportunity. 

Why, suppose for one moment that this 
were an absolutely new question, never 
raised before. Suppose the public should 


| wake up to find that more than half the in- 
| telligent people in the community, equally 


well educated, equally well informed, 
equally interested in every social and po- 
litical subject, having an equal amount of 
property at stake, equally interested in 
the home and the education of the chil- 
dren, were utterly deprived of a voice in 
the selection of the men who shall govern 
these great interests affecting property and 
education and the home, and deprived of a 
voice in the making of the laws which 
those having the government shall exe- 
cute. Why, it would raise a perfect tor- 
nado of indignation. 

Suppose, also, that instead of living for 
all these centuries under a system of male 
suffrage, we had been living under a sys- 
tem exclusively of female suffrage. Sup- 
pose no man had ever voted; suppose all 
this time that women had had the exclu- 
sive right of suffrage, and suppose it should 
at last dawn upon the men (especially if 
they happened to be a majority in this 
Commonwealth, as now they are not), that 
they were deprived of both the election of 
their governors and the making of the 
laws, and suppose they should assert their 
right to cast a ballot, and suppose the 
women having that right should use 
against them exactly the arguments which 
they to-day use against the women. Sup- 
pose it should be said that the business of 
a man is to buy and sell, to run railroads, 
to keep store, and engage in the out-door 
transactions of life; that men are not fit- 





ted for this matter of voting; that their | 


business is to supply bread and butter for 
the family. How long do you suppose 
they would stand any nonsense of that 
kind? Cannot you hear how loud they 
would roar at you the truths of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, that all men are 
created free and equal, that governmen 
derives its powers only from the consent 
of the governed, and that to exclude them 


| was outrage, injustice and barbarism,—ex- 


actly as it is Outrage, injustice and bar- 


| barism to exclude women who have equal 


Mason corresponding and | 


| suffrage? 


It will be | 


intelligence and an equal interest at stake, 
from the exercise of suffrage in the elec- 
tion of their rulers and in the making of 
their laws. [Applause.] 

It is, I do not hesitate to say it, a relic 
of barbarism, a relic of the old feudal bar- 
barism, a relic of the old notion which re- 
garded woman as a drudge, fit only to drag 
the plow and work at the side of the steer 
in the field. 

Where do you get your distinction be- 
tween men and women as to this right of 
The distinction of sex is a very 
vital distinction, but in what other direc- 
tion do you apply it? Do you apply that 
distinction when you come to the matter 

(Continued on second page.} 
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the Ohio W. 8. A. at Columbus. The 
Ohio State Journal saysof her speech: “It 
was clear and logical, and contained many 
things impossible to be summarized with- 
out injustice to the speaker.” 


Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, in her new 
‘School of Physical Culture,” proposes to 
teach women to sit, stand, walk and go 
up and down stairs correctly, to breathe 
correctly, and to have elastic muscles and 
a lithe, supple and rounded figure. She 
will also try to educate the high-pitched 
squeak out of the American woman’s 
voice. 

Mrs. JAMES G. CLARK, president of the 
Woman's League of New Orleans, held a 
meeting of the association at her home 
lately, to plan work for the coming year. 
‘T'wenty-nine ladies were present, repre- 
senting twelve associations. It was re- 
ported that since the appointment of po- 
lice matrons, fewer women criminals are 
brought tothe station-houses. The League 
will hold its first annual meeting the 
fourth Friday in February, at Tulane Hall. 


Mrs. G. T. Howser, of Cincinnati, 
wife of the general secretary of the Y. M 
C. A., has established a club for “house. 
work” girls, called the ‘Helping Hand.” 
The members meet once a month in the 
parlors of the Y. M. C. A. building for 
kindly talks and teaching. A course of 
readings has been instituted for general 
information and improvement, and the 
girls are raising a fund to better their con- 
dition and that of others. 


Mrs. T. 8. TAYLOR, of Plainfield, N. J., 
who has built up a large business in mak- 
ing mince-meat and plum-puddings, is a 
daughter-in-law of the popular Dr. Tay- 
lor, late of Grace Church, New York. 
The idea was suggested to her by her next 
door neighbor, the late Mrs. Helen Nitsch, 
better known as “Catherine Owen,” the 
writer on cookery, who gave her the plum- 
pudding receipt. Mrs, 'Taylor now has as 
much business as she can attend to, and 
all without the necessity of leaving her 
home. ° 

tev. ANNA H. SHAW preached a few 
days ago in the largest church of Toronto. 
The Toronto Globe says: ‘*The Methodists 
of the city showed their appreciation of 
the lady preacher by crowding the great 
edifice even to the remotest corner.” 
She held a second meeting, also very large- 
ly attended, in the afternoon. At the two 
services, between six and seven thousand 
persons were present. Miss Shaw had 
magnificent audiences all through her 
week’s work in Canada. She assisted in 
organizing several new branches of the 
Women's Enfranchisement Association of 
Canada. 


















we. 
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ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN D. LONG. 


[Continued from first page.] 


of property? Does anybody undertake to 
say that a man shall. have the right to ac- 
quire property and a woinan shall not have 
the right to acquire property? Do you 
apply it in the way of education? Does 
anybody say that a man is eutitled to edu- 
cation or to any exclusive education to 
which a woman is not entitled? But can 
anybody tell me how the distinction of sex 
has the slightest relation to all the ele- 
ments that qualify a person to vote? What 
ought to be the qualitications for voting? 
First, [ think, the great, broad quatlifica- 
tion of citizenship. Every citizen should 
vote because every citizen has an interest 
in the government. But meno and women 
are both citizens. I think we all feel that 
there should be an element of intelligence 
in the right to vote. But does anybody 
ungertake to say that women as a body 
are not equally intelligent with men, so far 
a+ the exercise of the right of suffrage is 
concerned? lake the women in this gath- 
ering; are they below io intelligence the 
average intelligence of the male voters in 
the community in which we live? In the 
church tu which you go, in the ball-roowm 
or places of amusement which you attend, 
is there any question about the intelli- 
gence of the women there us far as the 
qualitication to vote is concerned? ‘There 
is peatieaty no distinction of sex in oc- 
cupation. There is hardly an ovcupation 
to-day which men and women do not 
share. Men and women are farmers ; men 
and women are lawyers; men and women 
are doctors; men and women are mer- 
chants; men and women are laborers. It 
is a very commonplace suggestion which 
I am making to you, but it is fundamental. 
Tell me where any distinction exists. Is 
there any distinction in property? Women 
have the same interest in property that 
men have. [can point you toa street in 
a village, and you know such streets, 


where x majority of the people living on | 
that street and owning property are wom- | 


en, and on the same street the majority of 
those who vote are men who have no prop- 
erty and pay only a poll-tax. Along the 
whole length of that street the property is 
unrepresented, and all the essential legis- 
lation that affects that property is enacted 
by men who have no stake in it at all. 

Is there any distinction with regard to 
the interests of the home, the social inter- 
ests? Noneat all. Is there any distine- 
tion in general ability? None at all. 


I have been reading within the last few | 


days, with great interest and with infinite 
charm, that delightful biography which 
Mrs. Cheney has just published, contain- 
ing the life, letters and journals of Louisa 
M. Alcott. [ hardly know a sweeter 
book or one thatappeuls more strenuously 


to the hearts of New England men and | 


women. Like you, like all who have 
either read her books, or whose little chil- 
dren have read them and been delighted 
and instructed by them, [ cherish a grate- 
ful veneration forher memory. There ure 
some touching things in that book. ‘The 


father and mother so poor—hardly a sufli- | 


cieut supply of food upon their table—so 
poor that the daughter, invited to an anti- 


slavery meeting, could not go because she | 


had no dress; invited to visit some friends 
in New Hampshire who would give hera 
pleasant summer, had no means to supply 
the bonnet that should make her appear- 
ance respectable among them. ‘The fath- 
er, kindly as our memory is of him, seems 
to have been incompetent to maintain his 
family; travelling about the country, go- 
ing West, hoping for something to turn 
up; coming back, and when his wife and 
daughters surround him, hoping he has 
brought something with him for their sup- 
port, producing a single dollar from his 
worn and thin wallet And this young 
girl, by her ability, skill, common-sense, 
genius, making herself famous in the 
world of literature, accumulating money, 
relieving the family from their want, 
making the last years of the mother sweet, 


as she had dreamed and hoped she might | 


some day make them; the bread-winner, 


the stay of that family, and the support | 
Not only that, but a | 


and pillar of it. 
woman who has conferred great benefits 
upon this community, which shall endure 
for .ears and years after she has passed 
away from it; who served her country, 
and during the war was a nurse; who 
served upon the school committee of her 
town; who was interested, as you ure, in 
this subject of woman suffrage. ‘Tell me, 
tell me, why that woman should be de- 
prived of the right which is extended to 
every man who can read and write the 
English language. ‘lo my mind it is the 
grossest injustice that can be stated; the 
grossest injustice that this country has 


suffered sinve its refusal of freedom to the | 


slave, and the next great emancipation 
after that of bestowing freedom upon the 
slave will be bestowing her right upon 
woman. [ Applause. | 

1 think, if | may say it, thata part of 


the difficulty arises from the misconcep- | 


tion many of us have with regard to the 
ballot. After all, the ballot itself and in 
itself is a very slight affair. The ballot is 
only a little piece of paper. The casting 
of it isa mere mechanical operation that 
takes only two or three minutes of time. 
The ballot is merely an expression. It is 
the avenue through which we express the 
sentiment which lies behind it. I think 
of the ballot as I think of a little bar 
which operates as a gate through which 
we pass, walking up an avenue, into a hall 
or great auditorium. ‘The gate is nothing 
in itself. It is that by means of moving 
which we enter into this larger auditorium 
of amusement, industry or labor. Yet if 


the bar is closed, your amusement, your | 


labor, is all postponed or impossible. 
What is the real significance that lies be- 
hind the ballot? ‘The real signiticance that 
lies behind the ballot is the public senti- 
ment, public education, pubdlic opinion. 
The formation of that public opinion and 

ublic sentiment is going on all the time. 

hat governs this country is its public 
sentiment or public opinion. 
great ruler here. Your governor is only 


That is the | 
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major part of it. 

Now the real thing being the public 
sentiment or opinion, and the piece of 
paper, the ballot, merely the mechanical 
means of the crystallization of that opin- 
ion, how ridiculous to deprive women of 
that means of expression! How ridiculous 
not to permit her to open the gate when 
you have already, by the progress of civi- 
lization and the march of time, given her 
full scope upon the real aud vital matter, 
which is the public sentiment and the pub- 
lic opinion. 

Do not women have an influence in 
forming public sentiment and opinion? 
Are they debarred from consideration of 
all those questions which go to make up 
public opinion and sentiment’ Do not 
women attend your political meetings? 
Of course they do. 
in political meetings are women. Do not 
they discuss political issues? Aren't they 
supporters of Blaine or Cleveland? Aren’t 
they on one side or the other? Do not 
they have something to say on the ques- 
tion of prohibition and temperance and of 
your public schools? Do nut they take 
part in your churches? Aren‘t they upon 
your boards of education? Don’t your 
colleges send them out in great number to 
become teachers, the educators of your 
youth? Why, it becomes the very height 
of absurdity that, with women taking 
part in every question that affects the pub- 


opening of this 
mit them to open the gate and take the 
place to which their influence in forming 
public sentiment entities them. 

it is a relic not only of barbarism but of 
mechanical barbarism. But worse than 
that—and this is what always governed 
me from the ftirst—it is the deprivation of 
a right. 
and is taxed for it, while she has children 
and is interested as much as anybody else 
for them, while she has just the same 





much intelligence as I have about casting 
the ballot, | never can escape the plain, 
homely logic which makes it right that 
she should have the same suffrage that I 
have. [| have suffiage. Why? Because 
I have property at stake, because I have a 
home, a family, and am interested in all 
these great public questions. But any 
right I have beloogs to her. Why deny it 
to her? Why does an intelligent and civi- 
lized age deny it to her? Only because 
we are under the slavery of these relics of 
past barbarisms. 

Somebody says women ought to stay at 
home. ‘Then men ought to stay at their 
work. Some say women wouldn t vote if 
they were enabled to. More than half the 
men don't vote, although they have the 
right. Some say women would be mis- 
led and aimduly influenced. Men are 
already misled and unduly influenced. 
Some say women cannot fight. 1 don't 
think that is of much consequence, but 
they can. Somebody says they wouldn't 
take interest in public questions. ‘They 
would, although a great many men do 
not. Somebody says it would make 
trouble in families. It doesn’t make much 
trouble in the family because men vote. 
[t wouldn't make any more trouble in the 
family than it does to permit women to at- 
tend political meetings as they do now. 
Is would add no more interest or excite- 
ment. On the contrary, I think it would 
be a very comfortable ventilation and out- 
let for some surcharged feelings which 
might find expression in that way. 

Why should not women have the bal- 
lot? Think of the inestimable advantages 
that would come from extending this 
right to them. In the first place, it is one 
of the great processes of education. By 
just so much as you can give every indi- 


her mind, and by casting a ballot make 
himself a part of this great community 
and government, by just so much you edu- 
cate that individual and educate the whole 
community. More than that, any exten- 
sion of the suffrage makes the common- 
wealth strovger and is an additional secur- 
ity and safeguard. | know the dangers 
that attend universal suffrage. ‘tis a 
great experiment; but I believe universal 
| suffrage is infinitely safer for us, whatever 
turbulence of feeling: may sometimes at- 
tend it, than any system of restricted suf- 
frage. How much stronger and safer will 
it be if you extend it still further and em- 
brace women also! 

It is not always remembered that if suf- 
frage were conferred upon women the re- 
sult would be determined not by the con- 
dition of things when suffrage is con- 
ferred, but by the condition of things that 
would exist ten, fifteen or twenty vears 
| after suffrage had been conferred. When 
| it was proposed to confer suffrage on the 
slave, somebody said that it wouldn't do 
because the slave was ignorant and uned- 
| ucated. The answer was at once given: 
| Confer suffrage upon him; that is itself a 
| matter of education; that will be attended 
| by his emancipation from his former con- 
dition, so that in ten or twenty vears he 
| would be exactly as we find him to day, a 
man on equal footing with his fellow-men, 
educated in schools and colleges, acquir- 


| ing property, having a stake in the gen- 


| eral interests of the community. 
| Woman suffrage is not any longer an 
The age and time and hour 


| experiment. 
The experi- 


| of experiment have passed. 
ment has been tried and has been found 
successful. It bas been triedin Wyoming, 
| in your Western States; municipal suf- 
| frage has been tried in England, in every 
Province of Canada excepting ()uebec, and 
everywhere a success. [f women are not 


Half your audiences | 


lic weal, yen all the rights up to the | 
ittle gate, you do not per- , 


While a woman has property | 


| Stake in society that I have, and just as | 


upon a school committee. ‘lo-day women 
serve upon school committees. Does any- 
body want to change? Has it been « mis- 
take? Formerly po woman was allowed 
in any learned profession. ‘l'o-day she is 
in them all. Has she failed or succeeded * 
Has it been found that she was naturally 
incapable of discharging the duties of the 
learned professions? Notatall. She has 
been a success. Formerly there were no 
women in active business. ‘o-day we 
find women in active business, 
years ago nobody would have thought of 
appointing women upon our great charita- 
ble boards. 
up of women. 
changing or going back? 
me how it happens, if women are disquali- 
fied to cast a ballot, that in every other 
possible line of human advancement, 
human achievement, human work, we find 
them enlarging their sphere constantly 
and with perfect success, the experiment 
showing they were thoroughly agd per- 


the expression of that sentiment or of the | Time was when you found no woman | 


Some | 


Of late they are half made | 
Does anybody think of | 
Tell me, tell | 


fectly xdapted to any new opportunity we | 


gave them, to any new work we put into 
their hands. 

I say the experiment has been tried. 
is past argument. 


It 
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will reject as an authority upon political 
questions. Daniel Webster said: 

“Now the busis of this representa- 
tion is suffrage. The right to choose 
representatives is every man’s part in the 
exercise of sovereign power. ‘To have a 
voice in it, if he has the proper qualifica- 
tions, is the portion of political power 
belonging to every elector. ‘lhat is the 
beginning . . . power begins in suffrage. 
Suffrage is the delegation of the power of 
an individual to some agent. ’ 

But let me couple this with a few words 
more from the same authority. Daniel 
Webster, when he spoke to the women of 
Richmond (for he condescendcd to think 
women were entitled to listen to the 


speeches of great politicians and states- | 


men upon some subjects) said: 


‘*Bonaparte once asked Madame De | 


Staél in what manner he could best pro- 
mote the happiness of France. Her reply 
is full of political wisdom. She said, 
‘Instruct the mothers of the French 
people.’ In what shall they instruct their 
children? ‘hey will impress,’ said 
Webster, ‘‘upon their children the truth 


| that the exercise of the elective franchise 


Nothing but the thin- | 


nest and toughest crust of prejudice stands | 


between us and the emancipation of wom- 
en. ‘This crust sometime will break. It 
may not be this year; it may 
year. But some time the shadows will dis- 
appear, and the sunlight of an equal glo- 
rious liberty will shine upon all, and the 
wonder then will be that any age, especial- 
ly this age, boasting of its civilization and 
humanity, should have stood in the way 
of granting to women their simple rights. 
| Applause. | 


*e- 
ADDRESS OF HON. GEORGE 8. HALE. 


At the twentieth annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, Jan. 29, 1890, Hon. George 8. Hale 
spoke us follows: 

Ludies and Gentlemen: 1 feel like our 
distinguished ex-governor, that there is 
nothing new to be said upon this oft vexed 
quesiion. L had better keep myself, L 


think, to the old lines, lest | should meet | greater absurdity than to deny this priv- 


with the critivism of the cynic: **He said 
some things that were new and some that 


' were good; but what he said that was 


new was not good, and what he said that 
was good was not new.” 

But perhaps we shall tind some old wheat 
among the oft threshed-out grain, and 
what has been said is surely good enough 
to bear repetition to friendly ears. 

‘The other day [ fell upon a paper ([ am 


' going back 200 years) by Daniel Defoe, 


vidual an opportunity to express his or | 


upon the education of women. We know 
Daniel Defoe best, most of us, as the au- 
thor of ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,” but he was 
one of the keenest observers of his age. 
Let me read to you what he said upon the 
education of women : 

“I have often thought of it as one of the 
most barbarous customs in the world, con- 
sidering us as a civilized and Christian 
country, that we deny the advantage of 
learning towomen. ... And herein it is 


that [ take it upon me tomake such a bold | 
assertion, that all the world are mistaken | 


in their practice about women. .. . In 
short, J would have men take women for 
companions and educate them to be fit for it.” 

What think you Daniel Defoe would 
have said after these 200 years, when he 
found that that ‘‘barbarous custom” had 
been somewhat modified, and that we not 
only allowed women to learn, but wel- 
comed them as teachers? But what would 
he have said when he found that this bar- 


barism was continued, in that we allowed | 
| them to be governed and refused to per- 


mit them (like other subjects) to share in 
the representation to which all others were 
admitted ? 

About that time Shakespeare described 
the noble Roman matron as saying, when 
her husband hesitated to admit her to the 
political thoughts and troubles in which 
he was engaged: 

“T grant lam a woman; but withal, 

A woman that Lord Brutus took to wife : 
I grant I am a woman; but witbal, 

A woman well reputed, Cato’s daughter.” 


Are there no men now Kke Brutus, who 
can welcome their wives to a participation 
in their great undertakings, even if they 
are designated by the word ‘political’? 
Are there no Catos now who have daugh- 
ters fit to be women ‘well reputea?”’ 
What is this great and mysterious Fetish 
that some of our Opponents talk so much 
about, asif it were, like the Veiled Prophet 
of Khorassan, death to a woman's purity 
and refinement to approach it; this mys- 
terious right of suffrage? If you give a 
woman the right to determine whether 
William M. ‘weed or Abram Hewitt 
should be the mayor of New York; 
whether John L. Sullivan or Josiah Quincy 
should be the chief magistrate of Boston, 
—if you give her the privilege of express- 
ing an effective opinion on that subject, 
mast it destroy all the purity and refine- 
ment to which men have educated her? 
“ hat is this right of suffrage? It is noth- 
ing more than the expression of an effect- 
ive wish by a woman as to how her 
property shall be managed and subjected 
to the public burdens; as to how her hus- 
band, her son, her daughter, her mother, 
her sister, shall be governed, and who 


| shall be selected to administer the jus- 


frage, won't somebody tell me how it hap- | 


emancipated womxan, wherever you have 
given her a chance for participation in 


work which formerly exclusively 


| 

| 

| 

fitted for the exercise of this right of suf- 
| 

was 


pens that wherever hitherto you have | 


limited to males, it has everv time been a | 


| suecess, and there never has been a step 
| backward? 
| not allowed to have property in their own 
| right. Now they are. 

ure or a success? Does anybody want to 


| go back to the old system? Not at all. 


Time was when women were | 


Has it been a fail- | 


tice to which all have a right. It is 
nothing but the expression of an effective 
wish and opinion upon these subjects. Is 


not be next | 


it so destructive to the purity, to the | 


virtue, to the refinement of woman that 
she should be allowed this privilege? Has 
it destroved the refinement, the purity of 
men? Ifso, I think they had better sur- 
render it—surrender it to those who can 
exercise it better. 

But [ think we may properly inquire 
into what the best authorities say upon 
this political right (if it be one, and 1 do 
not care to inquire whether it be a righr) ; 
as to this political thing which is called the 
right of representation; and I think the 


| authority which [ propose to give you is 


not one which any one in this community 


is a social duty of as solemn a nature as 
man can be called to perform; that a man 
muy not innocently trifle with his vote, 
that every free elector is a trustee as well 
for others as himself, and that every man 
and every measure he supports has an 
important bearing on the interests of 
others, as well as on his own. It is in the 
inculeation of high and pure morals such 
as these, that, in a free republic woman 
performs her sacred duty and fulfils her 
destiny.” 

And are women compe'ent to inculcate 
= and high morals such as these, and 
ncompetent to practise them and to set 
the example of performing the duty they 
inculcate ? 

And are these women competent to in- 
culcate such morals, to instruct their sons 
how to exercise the elective franchise, so 
that Webster could say that nothing could 
be done for a great country so eff-ctive 
for the promotion of its honor and virtue 
and prosperity as to instruct them, and 
shall we say that they are incapable and 
untit to do the thing which they can in- 
struct their sons todo? ‘There can be no 


ilege to those who you believe are 
capable of instructing others in the exer- 
cise of that very privilege. 

Jam sure that no argument could be 
needed upon such a proposition as this. 
We believe that the mother is capable of 
instructing her son from the time she 


those women? the only answers that they 
give you are a set of platitudes about 
the injury of allowing some other women 
to vote. For God’s sake, are there no 
men that are not competent to vote? 
There are a number of other women, and 
you had better not let them vote, it is 
argued, because they will not vote judi- 
ciously or wisely. But why not let these 
women vote? ‘Throw out the other wom- 
en if you will. It then comes back to 
what is the real objection on the part of 
most persons who oppose woman suffrage. 
It is due to their hostility to universal suf- 
frage. They tell you frankly there are 
too many people voting now, and that 
they do not want any more people to 
vote. If all the women vote, by and by 
all the women will want to have a war 
with Great Britain, and all the men wil] 
object to it, and there will be a fight be- 
tween the women and the men. Why not 
refuse all the one-legged men and the one- 
eyed men and the humpbacked men 
the privilege of voting for the same reason, 
because they would not be passed by the 
recruiting officer—or all the blue-eyed 
men or the green-eyed men? 

Then we have this bugbear of division 
in families; that the admission of women 
to the suffrage will disturb that delightful 
and invariable harmony which character- 
izes all the households where the husbands 
disapprove of woman suffrage. But | 
have not found that that harmony is in- 
variable now, or that while suffrage is re- 
fused to women the result is that hus- 
bands and wives always live together in 
peace. No! if anything there will be less 


| dissension. 


takes him in her arms until she carries | 


him through the school and watches him 
in the college and brings him to that age at 
which by our laws he is entitled to exer- 
cise the elective franchise. but that then 
she is incapable to act with him. Then 
this young soul which she has brought to 
that time, and hus fitted for the great 
oftive to which he is admitted, is to exer- 
cise it as her master and dictator, without 
any opening for a share on her part in the 
exercise of the power given to him and in 
whose exercise you invite her to instruct 
him. [Applause. | 

| cannot conceive of a more absurd con- 
dition of things than that the woman who 
is capable of doing all this is not capable 
to do the lesser thing. 

I donot know anything which illustrates 


the effect of such propositions better than , 
the presentation of the manner in which | 


they ure carried out in practice before our 
eyes. Let me illustrate this to you—and 
I shall not apologize for speaking in this 
place and to this audience and to this com- 


munity of women who do not seek public- | 


ity or office, but who do more good than 
those who have won publicity or bave 
gained office. 

Go down with me to the North End,— 


where some of you, | trust, have often 


gone, and if you have not will some time | 


go,—to the North Bennet Street Industrial 
School. Observe the intelligent and in- 
structive and effective efforts to dissem- 
inate information and valuable instruction 
among the poor and ignorant of that local- 
ity; not merely among them, but by the 
system which it is there proposed to intro- 
duce, to improve the schools of which we 
so much boast. After you have seen this, 
after you have admired it, then remember 
that it is due to the gracious benevolence 
and to the beneficent intelligence chiefly 
of one woman. Go elsewhere in the city 
of Boston. 
and the cooking classes and the gymnastic 
and athletic exercises which another wom- 
an has given to the city of Boston, in the ad- 
ministration of the wealth with which God 
has blessed her, and through her the city. 
Then accompany me, if you will, with 
those two women, to a voting place at the 
North End. Present yourselves with them 
ut the polls, and see drunken and brutal 
men come up in ‘‘blocks of five,” and de- 
posit the vote which is to determine how 
these women shall be governed and how 
they shall be taxed; how the property 
which they are administering beneticently 
and magnificently for the benefit of these 
very men and their children shall be taken 
from them fora city junket or for politi- 
cal purposes. ‘Those men are todetermine 
by their votes who are to govern the wom- 
en who have oirected the schools, who are 
to impose taxes upon them and who are 
to be their masters politically, and when 
those very women ask to deposit their 
votes they will be told that the beneficent 
laws of Massachusetts do not allow wom- 
en to express effectively their wishes or 
their desires as to its government or the 


Look at the sewing classes | 


administration of its affairs or of the prop- | 
| meetings, the legislative business requires 


erty of its citizens. 

[ certainly can conjecture no proposi- 
tion more absird than that which is thus 
practically illustrated. 
ble answer to this proposition? I never 
have heard any intelligent man deny that 
there were many women in the communi- 


What is the possi- | 


ty who were thoroughly competent to ex- | 


ercise the elective franchise, and far more 
competent than many men. Ido not be- 
lieve you can find a single man that will 


deny that there are many women more fit | 


than manv men to vote. And when you 
ask him, Why (lo you refuse the ballot to 


Let me tell you my belief about what 
they call this dangerous class of women. 
I believe that the women of that class, the 
very persons from whom we fear the most, 
are more likely to vote in accordance with 
good order and the improvement of the 
community than their husbands. Tuke 
the wife of a man who is too much given 
to intoxicating liquors. Do you think his 
wife is going to vote in favor of any sys- 
tem of laws which promotes and permits 
the too free sale of them? L believe she is 
not. She has suffered too much, too long, 
too deeply, not to be directly and imme- 
diately affected by that. All she can do 
now is to pray, entreat, and suffer. Puta 
weapon into her hands and you will see 
what she will do. I believe that class of 
women will be more in favor of order and 
purity, | mean the purity of government. 
They will not be employed by the city at 
two dollars a day. Jt would not be so 
much to their interest to favor the corrup- 
tion and bribery which now prevail. 
They will be more interested in an hon- 
est, pure, and free government than many 
of their husbands are to-day. 

I do not propose to undertake to go 
through with all these arguments, which 
muke one feel very much like the Yankee 
when he expressed the terrible wrench it 
gave him to kick at nothing. ‘The attempt 
to answer arguments in which we can see 
80 little is not respectful to an intelligent 
audience, and [ do not propose to take 
your time in opposing them. 

What, then, is the conclusion of the 
whole matter? It is that we need not fear 
these terrible ills that our enemies prog- 
nosticate from the extension of justice to 
women ; and, in the words of a great man, 
who fell because he was unjust to a noble 
woman, I can only advise the community 
who struggle with this question to **Be 
just and fear not; let all the ends thou 
uim’st at be thy country’s, thy God's, and 
truth’s,”’—and all will be weil. 

*e+- 


COL. CLARKE ON SUFFRAGE AS A 
BURDEN. 





In an able address given at the annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association last week, Col. Albert 
Clarke answered the objection that suffrage 
would unduly increase women's burdens: 


No fact in human progress is better at- 
tested than that every industrial, economic, 
and political improvement displaces more 
hardship than it introduces. ‘There are 
many things in woman's life which are 
more burdensome and Jess important than 
would be such participation in the govern- 
ment as the average man endures. All 
that intelligent citizenship requires is such 
attention to public questions as women 
give now almost in the same proportion as 
men, especially when important elections 
are pending. 

Formerly there was a somewhat weighty 
argument against the descent of women 
into ‘the dirty pool of politics,’ for often 
the hustings und the polls were not invit- 
ing places. But this was met by the rea- 
sonable claim that woman's presence 
would improve them, and within the year 
past they have been immensely improved 
by the Australian ballot system. In the 
school committee elections in this State. 
and in other elections elsewhere, women 
have not found it disagreeable at the polls. 
The principal obstacle that they have en- 
countered has been the unfair and discrim- 
inating system of assessment and registra- 
tion to which they have been subjected. 
If this is not necessary to the public safety, 
it is discreditable to the men of Massachu- 
setts. 

It begins to be obvious that, so far as 
mere voting is concerned, women will not 
be seriously inconvenienced. Nothing is 
easier to an intelligent person than mark- 
ing and depositing a ballot. It takes no 
longer to go to the polls than it takes to 
visit the bank or the post-office. In town 


more time, but usually not much more 
than a matinée, a Chautauqua circle, or a 
high tea. Everyone wil! admit, [ think, 
that if this is all, the hardship will not be 
great enough to justify longer withhold- 
ing the privilege. 

It iscommon for our friends to say that 
any woman who does not wish to vote 
will not be obliged to. ‘This is true in the 
same sense that men are not obliged to, 
but it is usually a shame to men that they 
neglect to vote. I prefer to regard suf- 
frage asa duty. ... A strong obligation 
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| 
rests upon every citizen to vote. He can- | 
not count upon the neglect of those who | 
differ from him upon public questions. If 
the good abdicate, the bad will govern. 
‘There is a constant menace in popular suf- | 
fragee; every year brings new occasions 
for demagogues, plunderers and revolu- 
tionists. Jtis as true to-day as it was when 
Jefferson said it, that ‘eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty.’ So I grant that 
the admission of woman to participation 
in the government will impose upon her 
an obligation that might sometimes bring 
inconvenience. In case of a great issue, a 
close election and a stormy day, she would 
not feel at liberty to consult her ease and 
remain at home. Nevertheless, we all 
know how the proportions of this objection 
shrink in practice. ‘The largest vote of 
women ever cast in Boston was cast under 
precisely these circumstances. No one was 
harmed by it, and the result should settle 
forever this objection, us it settled that 
other,that only the bad women would vote. 

But, say our friends of the opposition, 
it is not voting alone that will burden 
women; it is giving general attention to 
politics. Let us examine this a little. 
Women hear politics discussed, and they 
read newspapers. In presidential, and 
often in other campaigns, they attend po- 
litical meetings. In many cases they even 
form politival clubs. They understand 
the issues as well as the men do, and they | 
take as much interest in the result. In- 
deed, they pass through the campaign side 
by side with their husbands and brothers, 
and rejoice or condole with them after the 
election, not from sympathy with them, 
but from interest in the cause, I have 
heard no one say that this interest is un- 
womanly. ‘he expression, ‘*Ladies cor- 
dially invited,” is given full-faced type on 
every handbill. ‘They are invited to pass 
through all the excitement, hear every 
drum-beat, suffer in every crowded assem- 
bly, share everything pertaining to the 
election except the one quiet, sovereign, 
dignified and decisive act of dropping a 
piece of paper into a box. Gentlemen, if 
you think interest io politics would burden 
women, has not your practice unswered 
your objection? 


eee ———— 


FORGING WEAPONS. 


Miss Lucia T. Ames, in her address at 
the Massachusetts annual meeting, gave 
the following good counsel to the advo- 
cates of woman suffrage: 


In the closing remarks of his last lecture 
at Harvard, Sir Edwin Arnold said, ad- 
dressing the young men before him as 
representative of the manhood of the na- 
tion: **You have had, by the strange and 
hard decree of destiny, to contend with 
and vanquish firat your fathers, and next | 
your brothers. You have one more great | 
combat to wage and one consummating 
victory to win, which will be over your- 
selves.” It has seemed to me that, in a 
somewhat modified degree, what our 
friendly critic said, as he contemplated the 
race problem and the social and economic 
questions which are before us as a nation, 
might apply to us as women, when we 
contemplate the obstacles which stand in 
the way of what we need to attain. I do | 
not say that this applies to us as suffra- | 
gists. but as women, and I donot speak of | 
suffrage as the only thing we need to at- 
tain. I said that Sir Edwin Arnold s re- 
marks would apply in a somewhat modi- 
fied way to us. 

Our nation no longeris denied its politi- | 
cal existence by its fathers or its brothers, | 
and therefore its only problem is that of 
self-conquest. With us, as women, it is 
somewhat otherwise. Unfortunately, we 
still find most fathers and brothers deny- 
ing us that political existence which nine- | 
teenth century civilization, if nothing else, 
has made reasonable and just. We have 
still to wage conflict, not with fathers or 
brothers, perhaps, but certainly with mas- 
culine prejudice; and in this battle of ar- | 
gument we can never lay aside our weap- 
ons until justice is done. But it is not 
about such argument that I wish now to 
speak. While all this must be done, and 
we honor without stint those whose cour- 
age and faithful effort have made this suf- 
frage movement possible, let us not forget 
that for us who cannot stand in the van 
and do the grand, heroic work which they 
have done sn@ a e doing, there is stil! an 
important and most effectual worg, and 
that is the forging and sharpening of the 
weapons to be used. And what are these 
weapons which are to do such valiant ser- 
vice? Are they better logic, keener argu- 
ments than we have had? Those would 
be hard to find. More statistics, longer 
petitions? Yes, perhaps, for doubtless 
to the mind of the legislator there is 
weight in numbers. Burt, after all, this 
goes but a little way in removing preju- 
dice, and it is with prejudice, deep-rooted, 
—not only masculine but feminine preju- 
dice—that we have to deal. Like the wilful 
little child who admits your very good 
reasons as to the necessity of certain du- 
ties, yet immediately turns around crying, 
‘But I hate it,—I don’t want to,”’ so, too 
often, all ones unanswerable argument 
and keen logic is accepted with the words ; 
“Oh, yes; what you say is true. I can’t 
answer it. It is all well enough in theory, 
but I should hate it in practice. 1 don't 
want my wife to be meddling with poli- 
ties.” 

What, then, is to be done by us suffra- 
gists of the rank and file who do not feel 
called upon to write and speak on the sub- 
ject, to overcome this prevailing senti- 
ment which argument so often is power- 
less to change? Much every way. In 
Lowell’s essay on Abraham Lincoln, one 
passage has impressed me which we may 
well bear in mind, ‘‘It is of greater advan- | 
tage to an advocate to appreciate the 
strength than the weakness of his antago- 
nist’s position.” Perhaps it may seem | 
heresy on this platform to assume that 
our antagonist, that is, our anti-suffragist, 
has anything that can be called strength 
in his position. From the standpoint of 
Simple justice, he has none. But rarely 
does a prejudice become thoroughly rooted 
unless it has som¢ faint shadow of reason 


| taxes which women must pay. 


———— 
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for existing, aud perhaps it is not wholly 
unreasunable to suspect that in the irra- 
tional and perhaps selfich instinct of the 


| man who says he should hate to see his 


wife meddle with politics, there is really a 
grain of truth which, because it is true and 
appeals to tradition and sentiment rather 
than to reason, is tenaviously held and can 
not be gainsaid by all the arguments in 
the world. ‘There is only one thing that 
can gainsay this prejudice, and that is 
woman herself. 

Never was a truer word said than that 
of Emerson on the weight of unconscious 
influence: 

‘Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor's creed hath lent." 


To his political as truly as to his relig- 
ious creed does this apply. Not only in 
regard to moral character does this influ- 
ence extend, but to all those little exter- 
nalities of dress and manner and capacity 
for making herself either winning and gra- 
cious, or rude and ridiculous, to which, 
alas, our frail human nature is often far 
more sensitive than to more vital matters. 

Let me illustrate. Last year, when I 
went to see one of the represeutatives of 
my district in regard to granting munici- 
pal suffrage, he admi'ted the justice of the 
petition, aud said it was wrong to tax 
women who could not vote. But he told 
me a story of a woman who kept a whole 
row of men waiting, which had evidently 
made an impression on him. He did not 
exactly put it forward as an argument 
against woman suffrage, yet J could see 
that the idea which the iovident illus- 
trated, i. e., woman's unbusiness-like hab- 
its, aud therefore her presumed unfitness 
for business transactions, had everything 
todo with the tormation of his opinion, 
which he ufterwards expressed in the 
House by his negative vote. 

One of our well-known women writers 
has recently done what she can to empha- 
size this prevailing distrust of women’s 
business capacity,uaud whether intentional- 
ly or not, in no way could she have dealt a 
more telling blow against the woman suf- 
frage cause. And because it has been 
dealt by a woman, who men naturally 


| Suppose can understand her own sex bel- 
| ter than a man, and because,—ah, there's 


the rub!—because of the element of truth, 
however distorted, which we are obliged 
to admit lies in it, we are compelled to 
wince. We do not like to have uncom- 
fortable truths told us about ourselves, it 
is not pleasant to contemplate our weak 
points when we know that after all we are 
not primarily to blame for them; but after 
all is it not the part of wisdom for us to 
recognize that in the matter of gaining 
the suffrage, the obstacles which confront 
us are placed in our pathway partly by 
our sisters, and that it is with them that 
we must labor if we would win success? 
Certainly not until we have demonstrated 
more conspicuously than we have yet 
done that we not only can be but are busi- 
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ness-like, thorough, accurate, efficient, aud | 


appreciators of the value of time, shail we 
overcome that irrational prejudice which 
impels our legislators to vote ‘tno’? when 
their reason has yielded tu argument. 
Let us see to it then that we as mothers, 
wives, teachers, students, business women, 
whatever we nay be, if we have the wom- 
an suffrage cause at heart, make sure that 
we, at least, aud those to whom our direct 
or indirect influence cun reach, shall forge 
and sharpen no more weapons of preju- 
dice against our cause. 


—_——_ eo + 
GRANGERS FOR EQUAL RIGHTS. 


Mr. J. H. Hale said, in his recent annual 
address before the Connecticut State 


| Grange, at Willimantic : 


It was a wise provision of the founders 
of the organization that no grange should 
be organized without the consent and co- 
operation of women, who, being placed on 
a fullequality with men, have so materially 
aided in all the good work that has been 
done. Bright, active women have been 
the life and soul of many a grange that 
otherwise would have been a failure; in 
fact, without their co-operation I doubt if 
the grange would have lived ten years. 
The National Grange Jast year appointed 
a special committee of women to help 
strengthen aud build up the order through- 
out the country. State and subordinate 
granges have also appointed committees, 
till now we have a chain of loyal women 
making a special effort to assist us in our 
work. ‘lhe report of our State committee 
will show a record that we may well be 
proud of. .. . In the twenty-two years of 
grange life several hundreds of thousands 
of noble women have been entrusted with 
all its secrets and voting privileges in sub- 
ordinate, Pomona, State and National 
Granges, and nothing but good has come 
of it. Those of us who know of womans 
work in the grange can well believe that 
temperance and other reforms that men 
are working at aione, would be quickly 
accomplished if they would seek the co- 
operation of woman at the ballot-box.... 
The grange, then, believing in justice and 
equality as it does, and having by its or- 
ganic Jaw and practices recognized the 
equality of woman, should, by education 
and discussion, try to open the eyes of 
such of our people as are still blinded by 
the narrow-minded idea that man alone is 
fit to make laws, hold offices, and levy 
Under 
present conditions, woman must give the 
last drop of her life’s blood in the rearing 
and training of children, and yet have no 
voice in the control of our public schools, 
which, next to the home, have the great- 
est influence in moulding the character of 
our people. 
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unobjectionable; light; very fascinating aud 


healthful; no talking required; permauent po- 
sition; wages $10 per week Good 
pay for part time. My references include some 
of the best, well known people of Louisville, 


Cincinnati, Pittsburg and elsewhere. Address 
with stamp MRS. MARION WALKER, 
ith and Chestnut Streets, Louisville, Ky, 





FOR SALE, 
AT POPE’S HILL, DORCHESTER, 


On Boutwell Street, near Neponset Avenue, a beau- 
Rooms, tastefully finished 
anelled hall and vestibule, and the 
ceilings of the lower story finished with polished 
cypress beams. Large and airy piazzas; furnace 
gas, hot and cold water, cemented cellar, stationary 
tubs, and all modern conveniences; with 4,350 feet 


in cypress, with 


a pleasant view. Horse-cars pass within a hundred 
feet of the house, and steam cars within five minutes’ 
easy walk. Electric motor promised next year. 
Price, $6,000. Terms easy; say $500, cash, balance 


| in small monthly or quarterly payments, with in- 


Washington St., opposite Bromfield, Boston. | 


terest ut five per cent. per year on deferred payments. | 


Address 
H. B. BLACKWELL, 3 Park St., Boston. 


Every room commands | 
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~j not already familiar with the handsomest illustrated period- in 
ical in the world for Ladies and the family. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. Lb 
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The Woman's Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 
Founded 1870, devoted to Women’s 
Interests, and especially to 
Woman Suffrage. 

EDITORS: 
LUCY STONE, HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton, 

“The best woman’s paper in the United States, or 
in the world.”—Englishwomen’s Review. 

“It is so much the best of the woman suffrage 
papers that no comparison is possible.”—Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, National Superintendent of Franchise 
W.C.T. U. 

“I would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL.”"—Maria Mitchell. 

“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. I could not do without it.”— 
“‘ Josiah Allen's Wife’’ (Marietta Holley). 

“It is able, genial and irreproachable—an armory 
of weapons to all who are battling fur the rights of 
humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 

“I never forget to recommend the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL. I deem it the best journal published for 
our work in this line (the woman question) .’—Mrs. 
BD en M. Gougar. 

“The WOMAN'S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman's 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”—Frances E. Willard. 

“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, what 
they can do, and what they should do. It is the 
oldest of the women’s papers now in existence, and 
has built up for itself a solid and unblemished repu 
tation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 


Sample copies FREE. One year on 
trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Reg- 
ular price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, half-price. Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


THE “WOMAN'S COLUMN,” 


A Small Weekly Paper, 
Epitep ny ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





It gives every week the news of the movement, 


together with short articles, arguments, and answers 
te objections. Price, 25 cents a year. 


“It is a gem.’’— Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Nationat 
Superintendent Franchise W.C. T. U. 


“It need not be cheaper, and it could not be bet- 
ter."—Mrs. B. F. Avery, Touisville, Ky. 

“It is apt, forcible, instructive, impressive, with 
no useless words in the whole paper. It gives 
multum bonum in parvo.”'—Rev. George S. s 
Derby, Vt. 


Forty-two different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
(sample copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
C. WILDE, Woman’s Jovurnat Office, 

Boston, Mass. 
THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 
Published in the interest of the Home, Purity 


Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 


THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 
Des Moines, lowa. 
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‘The Woman's J ournal. 


~ BOSTON, FEBRUARY 8, 1890. 


Letters eiatining remittanoes, and relatin e 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to 
3638, Boston. ae atered letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or _ ‘0.8 Money-Order, may be sent at 
our risk. heey cont in letters not registered, at 
the risk of the sender. 

Ther t of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
notice is reoelved t to discontinue the paper. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


National-Amertcan “Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting, Lincoln Hall, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Feb. 18, 19, 20 and 21. Prelim- 
inary meeting at Riggs House, Feb. 17, 2.30 
P. M., for election of officers. 

Michigan Equal Suffrage Association, annual 
meeting Feb. 13 and 14, 1890, in Detroit. 

—__—_+ oo——___—_- 


CLOSING EXECUTIVE MEETINGS. 


An executive meeting of the officers of the 


American Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in the parlors of the Riggs House, Monday, 
Feb. 17, at 10 A. M. Lucy Stone, 
Chairman Ex. Com. 
An executive meeting of the officers of the 
National Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in the parlors of the Riggs House, Monday, 
Feb. 17, at 10 A.M. By order of the Com- 
mittee. May Wricut Sewa.., Chairman. 


+++ 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


A business meeting of the National-American 
Woman Suffrage Association, to elect officers 
for the coming year, will be held in the Riggs 











House Parlors, Monday, Feb. 17, at 2.30 P. M. | 


_~ 
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BOURBON COUNTY CONVENTION. 


The Bourbon County y Equal Suffrage A’ssocia- 
tion will hold its Quarterly Convention Feb. 15, 
at Redfield, Bourbon Co., Kansas. Sessions at 
10 A. M. and in the afternoon. The Convention 
will be addressed by Rev. Mr. Stoner and Dr. 
McWharf. Miss Anthony’s seventieth birthday 
will be appropriately observed. 

L. CornELia Brown, Secretary. 
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CONVENTION ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Railroads: 
All the railroads of the Trunk Line, the South- 


ern and Central Traffic Associations, have grant- | 
ed a reduction to persons attending the Conven- | 
tion, and will furnish return tickets for one-third | 
the usual rate. To secure this reduction persons | 


must pay full fare going, and must get a certi- 
ficate from the agent from whom they buy their 
ticket to Washington. 
Hotels. 
The Riggs House will be headquarters, and 
will give reduced rates. Miss Anthony writes 
that if persons who expect to attend the conven- 


rooms for them, and will see that fires are built | 


and everything is made comfortable. 


—~-o-o———_—_—_—__—— 


WOMAN'S JOURNAL STOCKHOLDERS’ 
MEETING. 


The annual meeting of stockholders 
of the WOMAN’'s JOURNAL was held at 
their office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, on 
Monday, Feb. 3, 1890. The subscription 
list has increased, and is larger now than 
it has ever been before. The old directors 
were re-elected, with Wm. I. Bowditch in 
the place of Mrs. Harriet W. Sewall, de- 
ceased. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was re- 
elected president of the board of directors. 


+ 
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PROGRAMME OF NATIONAL - AMERICAN 
CONVENTION. 


The programme for the convention at 
Washington is now nearly complete. 

On Monday, Feb. 17, at 10 A. M., the 
American and National Woman Suffrage 
Associations will each hold a separate ex- 
ecutive session ‘in different parlors of the 
Riggs House, which have been kindly 
placed at their disposal by Mrs. Jane 
Spofford, in order that the old associations 
may wind up all their separate business. 

On Monday afternoon at 2.30, the first 
business meeting of the National-Ameri- 
ean Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in the Riggs House parlors, to elect 
the officers of the National - American 
W. 8. A. for the coming year. All the 
State delegates should endeavor to be pres- 
ent if possible. 

The public meetings of the convention 
will open at Lincoln Hall op Tuesday 
morning. 

The discussions at the morning sessions 
are expected to be among the most inter- 
esting features of the convention. After 
an hour devoted to the reading of State 
reports, a 
sented upon some topic of general interest. 
A short address will follow from a speaker 
prepared to open the debate. The discus- 
sion will then be thrown open, and the rest 
of the morning will be occupied by five. 
minute speeches from delegates and mem- 
bers. On Wednesday merning the topic 
will be ‘“The Attitude of this Association 
toward Political Parties,” paper by Mrs. 
Helen M. Gougar, who is warmly interest- 
ed in this subject. On Thursday the topic 
will be “‘Methods of Legislative Work for 





M. Johns, whose labors with the Kansas 
legislators largely contributed to the suc- 
cess of the municipal suffrage bill. On 
Friday morning the subject will be ‘‘How 
to Interest the Young,” paper by Mrs. 
Ellen B. Dietrick, who has this subject 
especially at heart. Able speakers will 
take part in all the discussions. 

On the first morning, Tuesday, addresses | 
will be made by the Hon. William Dudley | 
Foulke and by Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stan- | 
ton. 

The programme for the convention, so 
far as made out, is as follows: 


National-American Woman Suffrage 
Convention. 
Monday, February 17.—Preliminary Meetings. 
Executive Sessions. 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
10 A. M., Riggs House Parlors. 
National Woman Suffrage Association, 
10 A. M., Riggs House, Parlor No. 28. 
National-American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, 2.30 P. M., Riggs House Parlors. 


Tuesday, February 18.—Lincoln Hall. 
Morning Session, 10.30 A. M. 
Formal Opening of Convention. 
Address—Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton,N.Y. 
Address—Hon. William Dudley Foulke, Ind. 


Evening Session, 7.45 P. M. 
Address—Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Indiana. 


Address—Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, Iowa. 
Address—Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant, Eng. 


Wednesday, February 19. 

Morning Session, 10.30 A. M. 
Reading of State Reports, 10.30 to 11.30. 
Address— 

Discussion, 11.45 to 12.45—“The Attitude of 
this Association towards Political Parties.’’ 

Paper—Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, Indiana. 

Discussion opened by Mrs. Margaret W. 
Campbell, lowa. 

Evening Session, 7.45 P. M. 
Address— 


Address—-Miss Clara Barton, District of Col. 
Address—Miss Susan B. Anthony, New York. 


Thursday, February 20. 
Morning Session, 10.30 A. M. 
State Reports, 10.30 to 11.30. 
Address— 
Discussion, 11.45 to 12.45 — ‘Methods of 
Legislative Work for Woman Suffrage.”’ 
Paper—Mrs. Laura M. Johns, Kansas. 
Discussion opened by— 

Evening Session, 7.45 P. M. 
Address—Henry B. Blackwell, Mass. 
Address—Mrs. Lucy Stone, Massachusetts. 
Address—Rey. Anna H. Shaw, Illinois. 


Friday, February 21. 
Morning Session, 10.30 A. M. 
State Reports, 10.30 to 11.30. 
Address— 
Discussion, 11.45 to 12.45—**How to Interest 
Young People in Woman Suffrage.” 
Paper—Mr*. Ellen B. Dietrick, Kentucky. 
Discussion opened by Mrs. Frank Stuart 
Parker, Illinois. 

Evening Session, 7.45 P. M. 
Address—Rev. Olympia Brown, Wisconsin. 
Address—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, R. I. 
Address—Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, Indiana. | 

Free entertainment cannot be guaranteed to 
delegates. Everything practicable will be 
done to secure entertainment, but no one | 





: | must come to Washington relying upon it. | 
tion will notify her in advance, she will engage | 


In regard to reduced rates, the impor- 
tant thing to remember is that persons 
wishing to secure 4 reduction must take 


| out a certificate when they buy their | 





ten minutes’ paper will be pre- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tickets to Washington. It will be fur- 
nished them by the ticket agent. 

Persons expecting to go from New Eng- | 
land are requested to leave their names at 
this office. A. 8. B. 
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TO NEW ENGLAND DELEGATES. 


By special arrangement for our accom- 
modation, tickets from Jersey City to 
Washington, D. C., via Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, entitling the bearer to a return fare 
from Washington to Jersey City at one- 
third the regular rate ($6.50 from Jersey 
City to Washington, D. C.), can be had in 
Boston, on or after Feb. 15, at the office of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, No. 205 Wash- 
ington Street. Applicants must state that 
they are going to attend the Annual Meet- 
ing of the National-American Woman 
Suffrage Association, and will thereupon 
be supplied with a ticket and also with a 
certificate for return at reduced rate. All 
who go from Boston to New York via New 


York and New England Railroad, by train , 


leaving Boston Saturday evening, Feb. 15, 
at 6 P. M., will meet on that train an 
agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, who 
will sell them tickets and certificates from 
Jersey City to Washington. If twenty-five 
or more attendants of Washington Con- 


Woman » Suftrage,” paper by Mrs. Laura | If there were a nesniied for men where 


| the service, continue because they are in 
possession, and from the force of habit; 


| dard’s second mazurka for the pianoforte, 


| delightful sociables we have ever had. 


| at the eleventh hour, it was greatly en- | 





vention are on this train, a deduction of | 
ten per cent. from the regular rate to and | 


from New York will be refunded by the 
N. Y. and N. E. R. R. Co. H. B. B. 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS FOR WOMEN. 


Public attention is directed to those 
institutions where women are patients, 
and where the only physicians are men, 
with an increasing sense of the impro- 
priety of such a state of things. Every 
year the lying-in hospital in this city 
makes its report, as it has this year, show- 
ing that its officers, president, vice-presi- 
dent, treasurer, secretary, and trustees 
are all men, as are also all the attending 
physicians. 

The number of women received into the 
hospital during the year was 456. The 
out-patients’ department 
women attended. 


showed 462 | 
The number of children | 


| 





born in the out-patients’ department was | 


466, and in the hospital 459. 











the treatment was of as delicate a nature 
as that which is inevitable in a lying-in 
hospital, the civilized world would justly 
resent any attempt of women physicians, 
however well qualified, to have the sole 
treatment of the patients. In the case of 
the lying-in hospital, now that there are 
competent women physicians, the im- 
propriety is just as great. 

The men who had charge of such hospi- 
tals before women were well equipped for 


but now, under the altered circumstances, 

they should be the first to move to place 

this class of practice in public institu- 

tions in the hands of women. The public 

will sooner or later demand it. L. 8. 
++ 


THE SUFFRAGE SOCIABLE. 





The annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts W. 8S. A. closed, as usual, with a So- 
ciable in the Meionaon Chapel. In spite 
of bad weather, there was a large attend- 
ance. Mrs. Lucy Stone presided. After 
an excellent supper, a delightful musical 
entertainment was furnished by the Wom- 
an Suffrage Leagues of Belmont and 
Somerville. First came a soprano solo by 
Miss Mattie Hough; then a contralto solo 
by Miss Susie Hall. Then Mrs. Julia L. 
Adams gave an artistic rendering of Go- 





and Miss Louise Symonds sang ‘‘Beauty’s 
Eyes,” by Tosti. After this Miss Maud | 
Derby recited ‘‘Money Musk”’ so effective- 
ly that she was encored, and responded 
with ‘fhe Low-backed Car.” A soprano 
air was then sung by Miss Jennie Low, | 
with piano accompaniment by Mrs. Lin- 
coln and violin obbligato by Miss Edith | 
Homer. By an unfortunate mistake, one | 


| of the choicest pieces of music provided | 


by the Somerville League was omitted. 
We shall hope to be allowed to hear it on | 
some future occasion. 

Speeches were next the order of the 


| evening, and brief addresses were made 


by Rev. Ada C. Bowles, Rey. Charles G. 
Ames, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, Mrs. 
Fannie B. Ames, Miss E. U. Yates, Mr. | 
Nathaniel 'T. Allen, Mrs. Martha Sewall 
Curtis, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, and 
Henry B. Blackwell. The evening closed 
with a vocal duet, “Spring and Love,” 
which was contributed by the Misses E. 
Olive Berry and Louise Symonds. 

All agreed that it was one of the most 


The admirable musical entertainment was | 
highly appreciated, and the speeches were 
full of rich and witty things which were 
much applauded, but which, not having 
been written, will be lost to posterity. 
The only thing that was in writing was 
William Lloyd Garrison’s poem, and that | 


| was secured for publication in the Wom- 


AN’S JOURNAL. Though hastily composed 


joyed and warmly applauded : 
Fill up your glasses to the brim, | 
And in this toast combine! 
’Twere better drank with water clear 
Than with the choicest wine. 
It is not ‘female loveliness,”’ 
In which the eye delights, | 
But what concerns the sex far more,— 
I give you ‘‘Woman’s Rights!” 


Not the vain wish that human souls 
On Flattery’s husks may feed, 
Yet starve for that essential food 
Which human beings need; . 
The sentiments that fancy brings 
To stir a man’s delight, 
May mean repression to his mate, 
Who needs but ‘‘woman’s right.” 


Let others weave in tuneful verse 
The praise of woman’s eyes, 

Mine I withhold until the day 
They open with surprise, 

And see how Custom keeps in chains 
Souls that should seek the heights; 

Wait, Beauty! till your fetters break 
We drink to “‘woman’s rights.’’ 


The poet may write in ecstacy 
Of woman’s rosy lips, 

And paint her as a child of ease 
On luxury who sips; 

Mere outward grace will not suffice, 
If with it Reason fights; 

I praise the lips that speak with faith 
For truth and ‘“‘woman’s rights.” 


Let Amaryllis keep her shade, 
And her complexion fair, 

And foolish men sport with the soft 
Newra’s tangled hair; 

Give me as a companion dear, 
A soul who freely plights 

Her love, exacting, in her turn, 
Respect for “‘woman’s rights.” 





The right to hold an equal place 
Beside an equal mate, 

The right to follow Nature’s lines, 
And march abreast to fate; 

The right to enter every sphere 
Her common genius lights; 

Then man and women both shall join, 
And drink to “‘Human Rights.” 
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PICTURESQUE NORWAY. 


The entertainment in the Boston Theatre, 
| in aid of the Charity Club Free Hospital for 
Women, was unique. The wild scenery of 








manner before. The tableaux were char- 
acteristic and interesting. Misses Noe and 
Neilson, who have had charge of this en- 





tertainment, are to becongratulated on its 


e 


beauty, and on the still greater success 
which doubtless awaits it. L. 8. 
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THE COUNTRY STORE. 


The Melrose League, under Mrs. Liver- 
more, will have a **Bargain Counter” at 
the Country Store, where there will be for 
sale innumerable packages at ten cents 
each, unopened, but warranted to contain 
ten cents worthof something It is thought 
that this counter will create a great deal 
of fun. 

A quilting party has been suggested for 
the entertainment the second evening. 

Donations have been promised from 
places outside the State, like Quebec and 
Kentucky, and the Massachusetts Leagues 


| are taking hold bravely. 


There will be a meeting of the Country 
Store Committee on Monday, Feb. 10, at 
2 P. M., at the WoMAN’s JOURNAL office, 
and it is hoped that as many as possible 
of those interested will attend. 

CHARLOTTE H. ALLEN, 
For the Country Store Committee. 
ee 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 





Last year Mrs. Eliza McConnell, of Ohio, 
died, bequeathing six hundred dollars to 
the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, to which she had 
been for many years a subscriber. ‘The 
executor’s lawyer makes difficulties about 
paying the bequest, expressing doubts as 
to whether the paper was described iu the 
will with suflicient particularity to identi- 
fy it legally, although there is no doubt as 
to the intentions of the deceased. ‘The 
JOURNAL will probably get the money in 
the end; but to avoid similar delays and 
inconveniences in other cases, we have de- 
cided to publish and keep standing in the 
paper a valid and legal form of bequest. 

There is no more effective way to aid 
| the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers, which are 
hampered by shortness of means, and 
have a constant struggle to keep their 
heads above water. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the 
laws of Massachusetts, the sum o 
dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and inter: st, at their discretion, to 
the support or improvement of the paper, and 


| the promotion of the principles which it ad- 


vocates. 
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AN APPEAL TO KANSAS WOMEN. 


To the Women Voters of Kansas : 

The time for our city elections approach- 
es, and the registration books are now 
open, awaiting the coming of those who 
do not intend to lose their votes by neglect 
to register. Because there always seems 
to be “‘time enough,’’ many women (and 
men) delay to visit the clerk's office until 
some unforeseen occurrence prevents them 
from getting there on the last day; their 
votes are thereby lost. Go now, sisters! 
Your example of promptness may hurry 
up some laggard. Good men, who are 
notoriously careless about these elections, 
may be stirred up to diligence by your ex- 
ample. ‘There remain not more than five 
weeks for registration. Time flies. Go 
at once, and take somebody with you. 

This being the ‘‘off year” in our first 
and second class cities, less interest will 
be manifested in the elections, and there 
will be less to call out the voters, there be- 
ing no mayor to elect in these cities this 
year; but women should call to mind the 
importance of the selection and election 
of good men to fill the vacant places on 
council and school boards. 
people—those who care most for the best 
interests of the city—ought to go to the 
polls in these ‘‘off years” in as large num- 
bers as they do in the years in which we 
elect mayors. 

In the third class cities, in which the 


elections are of equal importance each | 
year, the coming elections possess the | 


usual interest. The average vote of the 
women in these cities has made a steady 
gain at each election. Let us see that the 
election of next April do not break this 
rule, but that the women voters in these 
cities make a still greater gain in num- 
bers; and not only in numbers, but in 
the wisdom of their methods and their 
choice of candidates. City government is 
not yet ideal, and its failure along the 
moral side is sad. Even our small cities 
do not furnish safe environments for the 
young, but are full of dangers to girls and 
pitfalls for the feet of boys. Our Chris- 


| tian women are cryirg out against these 


evils. They possess the corrective in the 
municipal ballot; let them make the most 
of it; let them express their higher morali- 
ty at the ballot-box, and get it by this 
means mirrored in the city governments. 


If the school board is not what you feel it | 


ought to be; if the council is careless of the 
moral interest of your city; if the police 
power winks at vice and vicious places; if 
debauchery goes on and joints exist, your | 
one remedy is to elect men who are in 


Thoughtful | 


| sympathy with your way of thinking on 
| these things. If such men are not elected, 
you are to blame in just so far as you are 
neglectful of your duty in the matter. 
Salina, Kan. Laura M. Jouns. 
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OHIO MID-YEAR MEETING. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The mid-year meeting of the executive 
committee of the Ohio Woman Suffrage 
Association met in Columbus, at the Com- 
mercial Club parlors, Jan. 28 and 29. 

The chairman being absent, Mrs. Elwell 
presided. ‘Shall we ask for municipal 
suffrage or an amendment to the constitu- 
tion?” was the principal question for this 
| meeting to determine. After a spirited 
discussion it was decided to ask first for 
the amendment, and, failing in this, to ask 
for municipal suffrage. 

The members present were Mrs. South- 
worth, Mrs. Casement, Mrs. Elwell, Mrs. 
Segur, Mrs. Peters, Mrs. Coit, Miss Marsh 
and Mrs. Shrader, all voting in the affirm- 
ative. The uncompleted list of delegates 
to the National-American Convention at 
Washington, D. C., was filled by appoint- 
ing Mrs. Ellen 8. Fray, of Toledo, and 
Mrs. Phebe 8S. Reeves, of Frankfort. 
Miss Sara Winthrop Smith was appointed 
representative for the Ohio W. 8S. A. at 
Lukeside the coming summer. 

A motion prevailed that the executive 
committee of the Ohio W. 8. A. cordially 
| invite the coéperation of the franchise 
| department of the Ohio W.C.T. U. in 
| securing autographs to the enrolment for 
| the constitutional amendment asking the 
erasure of the word ‘male’ from Art. 5, 
Sec. 1, of the Ohio Constitution. Rev. 
Olympia Brown and Mrs. Mary E. Hag- 
gart delivered addresses on the evenings 
of Jan. 28 and 29 to fine and appreciative 
audiences, in the hall of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The press of the city was 
most kind in giving reports of meetings, 
and in every instance gave the use of their 
local columns free for any item presented 
to arouse an interest in the cause. 

SARAH C, SHRADER, 
Cor. Sec. O. W. S. A. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 








WINCHESTER.—The regular meeting of 
the League was held Tuesday, Jan. 28. 
After the business meeting, Mra. Emily A. 
Fifield, of the Boston School Board, read 
a short but interesting paper on school 
suffrage. It was followed by questions 
on the part of those present, who were 
glad to avail themselves of the opportu- 
nity to profit by Mrs. Fifield’s experience 
in school matters. 

M.S. NOWELL, Sec’y. 


Boston.—The regular monthly meeting 
was held Feb. 3, at the residence of Dr. 
Caroline E. Hastings. Mrs. E. B. Dietrick 
read a very interesting paper on ‘*Certain 
Points in the Education of Women,” which, 
summed up, was as follows: ‘The aim 
should be to strengthen woman’s body, 
increase her freedom of thought, make her 
self-supporting— teaching her from her 
youth her duty to the State, and the 
State’s duty to her.” ~ paper was fol- 
lowed by a discussion. o Mastions had 
found iu her practice thes ‘if the mind is 
kept ‘e747 the physical ills are les- 
sened. In the Medical College the young 
women generally endured the severe ner- 
vous and mental strain, while she recalled 
one young man who fainted away a num- 
ber of times and finally gave up. On the 
school board the women have proved phy- 
sically quite as well able to attend to their 
duties as the men. Miss Yates thought 
young women should be taught to realize 
| more fully their moral responsibility. 
Other members were glad that physical 
| training and tne industrial arts are receiv- 
ing more attention than formerly. All 
speakers agreed that the bestresults in the 
education of both boys and girls would 
be obtained through the system of co-edu- 
cation. Mr. Blackwell gave many valu- 
able thoughts in regard to education. Cor- 
poral punishment being mentioned, Mrs. 
Boland did not think it advisable to take 
from teachers the right to use it as a last 
| resort; no mother would be willing to be 
| deprived of the right to punish in this way, 
| and the knowledge that the teacher has 
| this right will sometimes do much to make 
the child obey, even though the power is 
| never exercised. Others spokein favor of 
| allowing moral suasion only. A request 

was presented that the League should take 
| charge of the ‘Bag Counter” at the Coun- 
try Store, furnishing all kinds of bags 
from a lawyer’s green cloth one to Brid- 
get's bag for clothes-pins. H. A. B. 


SovuTtu Boston.—The club met at the 
residence of Miss Clarry, ‘Tuesday evening, 
and listened to a paper on “Silk Culture fn 
the United States,” by Marion A. McBride, 
president of the Massachusetts Woman's 
Silk Culture Association. 


CAMBRIDGE.—The Cambridge Woman 
Suffrage League has held thirteen meet- 
ings and three receptions. On March 13 
its first reception was given in the spacious 
parlors of Mrs. Elizabeth Cobb. All were 
entertained with music, recitations, etc. 
Refreshments were served, which, with 
social intercourse, made the evening one 
of pleasant memory. Our first meeting 
in April was devoted to reading and dis- 
cussing the Australian Ballot System. 
At our next meeting, April 16, Mr. R. H. 
Dana gave us a clear and comprehensive 
statement of the Australian method, which 
was listened to with marked attention. ‘This 
| meeting was held in the charming parlors 

of Mrs. Carvline Brown, and had a large 
| attendance. Col. Higginson presided. 
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Later in April, Rev. Mr. Holland, of Con- 
cord, gave his lecture upon ‘‘Queens as 
Reigning Sovereigns.” In May Mrs. 
Maria E. McKaye gave a very interesting 
paper on “French Women of the Eigh- 
teenth Century.” Our first meeting in the 
autumn was held Oct.1. On the 15th of 
that month our own faithful Lucy Stone 
gave a lecture on ‘*The Progress of Wom- 
en in Fifty Years.” This was the last meet- 
ing at which Col. Higginson was able to 
preside, owing to ill health. The meeting 
was very interesting. In November there 
was a large meeting at the residence of 
Rev. C. R. Moor, to listen to Miss Lucia T. | 
Ames, who read a paper upon ‘Coming 
Exigencies and the Coming Woman.” 

Many clergymen were present, all of | 
whom spoke earnestly in favor of woman’s | 
franchise. The presiding officer enjoined | 
it upon them that they should preach it 

from the pulpit and teach it in their daily | 
walks of life. Dec. 11 Mrs. Brown again 
opened her house. The League gave a re- 
ception to Dr. Anne C. Stewart, whom 
we have finally succeeded in placing 
upon the School Board. Three years ago, 
when she returned to practice medicine in 
East Cambridge, she was nominated by 
the W.C. T. U. in that ward, and received | 
the very complimentary vote of 2,485 by | 
the use of stickers alone. Her successful 

opponent, who was regularly nominated, | 
received 2,890. The next year an unsuc- | 
cessful attempt was made by her friends | 
for the regular nomination; but again 

nominated by the W.C. 'T. U., she received | 
4,409 votes, against her opponent's 5,000. | 
Last year she was regularly nominated by | 
a nomination paper, and received 4,158 

votes, her opponent receiving 2,266. We | 
celebrated the victory for which we, in 
common with the W.C.'T. U. and other 
ladies, had worked, by a reception to Dr. 
Stewart, in Mrs. Brown’s parlors, at 
which many members of the School Board 
and personal friends of Dr. Stewart were 
present. Mrs. Ole Bull entertained the 
company with charming music. Miss 
Zadek also played and sang. Refresh- 
ments were served. ‘Thus we celebrated 
our victory. We have held our annual 
meeting, and made plans for work the | 
coming year. We are fortunate in having | 
added to our number Mrs. Caroline Brown, | 
who isa stanch suffragist and an earnest 

worker for the elevation of hutnanity. | 
She has recently removed from Chicago, 
where she was instrumental in doing 
much for friendless women. Whilelhave | 
attempted to tell something of the work | 
of our League, there is far more that can- | 
not be told. We are steadily gaining | 
ground, and 

—*‘‘press with vigor on.” 
Maria F. WALLING. 


EVERET?Y.—An adjourned meeting and | 
social of the Everett League was held at | 
Mrs. Fall's, on Monday evening, Feb. 3. | 
There was a goodly gathering and much | 
interest was manifested. It was decided 
to hold a public meeting at an early day, | 
and to lend a helping hand to the Fair; | 
also to cal] a meeting of the ladies of the | 
town to consider the feasibility of adding | 
more ladies to the School Board, the gen- 

| 
| 
} 
| 








tleman member present paying tribute to 
the ladies who have already served a year, 
and expressing his belief that more and 
better work could be done by adding to 
the number. Lunch was served; there 
was singing and reading; and, though the 
hour was somewhat late when we ad- 
journed, all seemed to feel that it was an 
evening well spent. Three new members 


were added. L. P. MORELAND, Sec. 


WATERTOWN, FEB. 3.—A pleasant social 
meeting was held at the residence of Rev. | 
Henry Chase. Mrs. Sewall Curtis spoke | 
on **The Enfranchisement of Women,” 
and afterward gave a talk on the ‘Country | 
Store.” Refreshments were served. Mrs. 
Chase spoke very ably, and a vote of | 
thanks was given to Mrs. Curtis. The | 
League promised help and codéperation to | 
the Country Store. ‘The speaker enjoyed | 
the hospitality of Mra. A. A. €. Phipps 
and Mrs. Chase. 


CAMBRIDGE, FEB. 5.—The League met 
at the residence of Mrs. 8.8. Sleeper. Mrs. 
Sewall Curtis presented the subject of the 
Country Store to the League. Mrs. C. M. 
Brown read an able and suggestive paper, 
giving an account of the work of the 
Chicago Woman’s Club. Several ladies 
joined the League. 


-+oe 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw York, FEs. 5, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The municipal woman suffrage bill was 
presented last week in the Assembly by 
Hon. J. C. Adams, of Orange, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on General Laws, 
Hon. Jas. S. Whipple, of Cattaraugus, 
chairman. Mr. Whipple was a supporter 
in the last Legislature, and will aid the 
bill now. Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell, 
who will push the bill, reports that the 
controversy over the World’s Fair bill at 
present absorbs the members so that they 
can find no time for any other matters. 

On Thursday, Jan. 30, a conference of 
officers and members of the New York 
State Woman Suffrage Association was 
held at 149 East 44th Street, in this city. | 
Mrs. Docia C. Goss, chairman of the Exe- | 
cutive Committee, acted as chairman, and | 
Miss Charlotte F. Daley, the recording 
secretary of the Association, was secre- 
tary. ‘The president, and the treasurer, | 
Mrs. Emily L. Wakeman, were also pres- 
ent. The first action was the passage of 
a resolution declaring that, in the opinion 
of this conference, the New York State , 
Woman Suffrage Association should be- | 
come auxiliary to the National-American | 
Woman Suffrage Association. The next | 
business was the appointment of delegates | 
to the convention. The opinion of some | 
of the officers of the National Woman 





‘tthe annual convention has been held in 


Suftrage Association seems to be that the 


officers of both the old Associations will death at Campello, Mass., has surprised 


be entitled to vote until new officers are | 
elected. If so, this would give to the | 
president of the State Association, as vice- | 
president for N. Y., to Mrs. Matilda Joslyn | 
Gage, as vice-president at large for the 
National, and to Mrs. Howell and Miss 
Daley as members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National, the right to vote. 
The following delegates were unanimously 
elected: Mrs. M. T. Guiteau, of New 
York, Mrs. P. H. Levey as alternate; Mrs. 
Cornelia H. Carey, of Kings, Mrs. Lucia 
L. Smith, of Monroe, and Miss Emily 
Howland, of Cayuga. In case of any of 
these delegates not being able to serve, it 
is hoped they will designate substitutes. 
It was felt, of course, that this meeting 
was exceedingly informal. It is not pos- 
sible to secure a representative assembly 
for merely executive purposes except at 
the time of a convention. Of late years 





the spring, but hereafter, in the hope of 
effecting a closer organization and bring- | 
ing State action and the appointment of 
delegates near the time of the annual 
Washington convention, it was the advice 
of the conference that the conventions be | 
held in the fall or winter. 

Many of the local societies throughout 
the State have now sent in their names | 
and dues, and itis hoped in the future that 
our State will be well organized, and our | 
conventions really representative, with 
delegates from all sections. 

Hon. Seth Low, in his inaugural as | 
president of Columbia College, spoke some | 
good words for the Columbia Annex and 
the cause of the advanced education of | 
women. 

A mistake in my last letter must be cor- | 
rected. Persons desiring to go to Wash- | 
ington for the convention can, by obtain- 
jug a certificate and paying the full fare 
there, obtain a return ticket at one-third | 


the full rate. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


149 East 44th Street. 
——+ oo—_—_____ 


IN MEMORIAM. 

WILLIAM BOWMAN STONE, one of the 
two remaining brothers of Lucy Stone, 
died on the 5th inst., at his home in West 
Brookfield, Mass., having just entered his 
eightieth year. As a young man, Mr. 
Stone earned his way through Amherst | 
College and Andover Theological Semina- 
ry. He settled in Gardner, where he 
preached eight years. He then returned 
to the uld farm, where he lived a practical | 
farmer till the last. Mr. Stone was an | 
earnest believer in equal rights, and was 
always ready by speech or pen to advocate | 
what he believed. He questioned every | 
candidate for the Legislature in his dis- 
trict to know his views on suffrage for | 
woman, and no man had his vote who was | 
opposed to equal rights. He was a man 
of rare moral and physical courage. For 
years before his death his religious beliefs | 
were liberal. ‘He that doeth the will of | 

| 
| 


my Father is my brother’ was his con- | 
stant motto. His exact, fair dealing in 
business was known of every one. In 
1873 he was a member of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, and always took a great 
interest in public questions." He was a 
good citizen, and good in every relation 
of life. His wife, one daughter and a 


number of grandchildren survive him. 
L. 8. 





Mr. STONE was a man of great force of 
character and moral worth. During his 
long life no one ever knew him do a 
mean or dishonest act. The son of a plain 
West Brookfield farmer, and one of alarge 
family raised upon a rocky New England 
homestead, he early aspired to an intel- 
lectual life. Obliged by a spinal difficulty 
to give up preaching, he returned to the 
old homestead, bought it from his father, 
and paid for the place by hard work and 
good management. I recall the old home 
as I first knew it in 1853. The brothers 
and sisters were already grown and gone. 
Three of them were already dead. The 
old father and mother kept house in the 
west wing, while their daughter, Lucy 
Stone, then in the full flush of her early 
popularity as a lecturer, came and went— 
the life and light of the household. On 
the east side of the large old house lived 
the man who has just passed away, alert 
and vigorous, with his bright-faced wife | 
(a sister of Hon. Charles Robinson, the | 
first free-State governor of Kansas) and | 
three fine children—two sons and a daugh- | 
ter—of whom the latter alone survives. 
Mr. Stone was universally esteemed and | 
loved as a citizen, neighbor and friend. In | 
1873 he represented his district in the | 
Legislature, and was chairman of the | 
house committee on woman suffrage, | 
which he advocated in an able and con- | 
vincing closing speech. For many years, 
thanks to his wise and faithfal efforts, 
West Brookfield was represented by men 
who have voted for woman suffrage. | 
Happy is the State whose farmers are men | 
like William B. Stone! H. B. B. 











| by an organization pretending to aim at the 
| same object; viz., the American Coloniza- 


Mrs. O. C. WILLiaAMs, whose sudden 


and pained the suffragists of this State, 
was a merchant, but with all her busy 
cares she devoted much time and used 
every opportunity to aid women to se- 
cure equal’ rights. Into every parcel of 
goods sold from her store she put a leaflet 
or a copy of the WOMAN's JOURNAL. 
thus sowing the good seed in new places. 
Mrs. Williams was a member of the 
Massachusetts W.S. A., president of the 
Campello League and an active helper in 
the Historical Pageant. She will be sore- 
ly missed. One young daughter survives 
her, who will have the warm sympathy of 
all her mother’s friends. L. 8. 








PRUDENCE CRANDALL PHILLEO. | 
Last year the city officers of Elk Falls, | 
Kan., were elected by one majority, and | 
the vote of Mrs. Philleo might properly 
be said to have achieved that result. This 
was in striking contrast with the social | 
ostracism which she had to endure half a | 
century ago for the crime of teaching col- 
ored children to read and write in the so- 
called ‘free’ State of Connecticut. The 
following appreciative notice in the New 
York: Nation is from the pen of Mr. Wen- 
dell Phillips Garrison: ‘“‘The death of 
Mrs. Philleo, on Jan. 28, removes an his- 
toric figure cast in the same mould with 
John Brown, and an earlier combatant 
than he with the Slave Power. She died 
almost to a day on the fifty-seventh anni- 
versary of a decisive interview in Boston 
with the editor of the Liberator, regarding | 
her purpose to convert her flourishing | 
school at Canterbury, Conn., for white | 
girls, into one for black; having ‘for some | 
months past,’ as she had previously writ- | 
ten Mr. Garrison, ‘determined, if possi- 
ble, during the remaining part of my life, 
to benefit the people of color.’ When 
these words were penned, sucha profession 
—the most Christian, certainly, that could 
be made—was unpopular, odious, even ‘un- 
constitutional.’ It was especially resented 





tion Society, whose local agent became at 
once the leading persecutor of Miss Cran- 
dall and her school. ‘The story of this 
persecution, through inhuman boycotting, 
and a law expressly procured from the 
Legislature making it penal to bring col- 
ored children into the State to be educated, 
is too well known to be repeated here. 
The law was repealed in the course of five 
years, and its victim was, when past 
eighty, pensioned by the State by way of 
atonement. She lived to see slavery abol- 
ished by the war, and Kansas, her chosen 
home, peopled by colored refugees from 
the Gulf States, with no law, Federal or 
State, to hinder. The spirit of caste, 
however, which evoked the opposition to 
her benevolent plans, has but little abated 
at the North since 1833; the higher educa- 
tion of colored Americans, though now 
obtainable in the first institutions in the 
country, still leads only to an impasse in 
mostemployments; political advancement 
is grudged them, and social equality 
denied absolutely. Wonderful as was, 
therefore, the revolution witnessed 
by Prudence Crandall in her long life, it 
must be confessed that the people of this 
country, whatever party name they as- 
sume or whatever section they inhabit, 
are still leagues behind her simple Chris- 
tian principle and practice.” 





JAMES JACKSON, who died in this city, 
on Friday, Jan. 31, aged seventy-two, was 
the son of the revered and lamented Fran- 
cis Jackson, and a brother of Mrs. Eliza 
F. Eddy, gratefully remembered for her 
generous bequest to the woman suffrage 
cause. James Jackson was aman of great 
personal integrity. He utterly abhorred 
shams and every kind of pretence. He 
could not engage in business, because 
business methods seemed to him to in- 
volve untruth and dishonesty. He had a 
rare love of flowers, and devoted most of 
his time for many years to their cultiva- 
tion. ‘They always give me true an- 
swers,” he said. He never sold the flow- 
ers, but grew them for their beauty and 
for the enjoyment he hadin them. With 
a fine moral sense, which he obeyed to the 


+ bedside, and with a smile said to him, 





strictest letter, he could make small allow- 
ance for those who did not live up to as | 
high a standard. ‘“‘If people would only 

follow reason," he said. Mr. Jackson was | 
a constant friend of equal human rights. | 
He was a subscriber to the WOMAN’s JOUR- 

NAL from the beginning, and puid for sev- | 
eral copies for others. A short time be- | 
fore his death he came to the office, al- | 
though very feeble, to renew his subserip- 
tion. L. 8. 








The death of the only son of Francis | 
Jackson, last weck, at his quiet boarding- 
house on Edinboro Street, Boston, after a 
lonely but not unhappy life of more than 
seventy years, calls vividly to the mind of | 
the writer the beautiful and hospitable 
home of which James was, in 1853, a mem- 
ber. The house No. 31 Hollis Street was, at 
that time, in a cheerful, respectable neigh- 





borhood, and itself a pattern of neatness 


and comfort. The adjoining lot was used | 
as a garden and conservatory. ‘The love | 
of flowers, which was always his charac- | 
teristic, found expression in the care of | 
this garden. Quiet, silent, and undemon- | 
strative, he formed strong attachments to | 
the men and women who stood for moral | 
principles. His sisters, still young and | 
graceful, devoted themselves to the domes- | 
tic comfort, and the strong, dignified pres- | 
ence of the father gave an air of solid, sub- 
stantial worth to the family circle. The | 
house was consecrated as the place where 
the Boston women found a refuge when 
free speech was elsewhere denied them. 
‘*My house is worth nothing to me,” said 
Francis Jackson, “if I cannot invite to it 
whom I will.’ Here Miss Martineau made 
the brave little speech which cost her the 
hospitality of the nation and won her the 
esteem of its noblest representatives. 
James Jackson spent his quiet life in his 
greenhouse at City Point, a recluse— 
almost a stranger—in his native city. But 
to his few friends he was always a kind, | 
pure, unselfish presence, and they will | 





miss him from his accustomed place. He 
leaves a sister, nephews and nieces. 
H. B.B. 


—_———+oe—_—__ 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Columbia College is 136 years old, but it 
is not old enough or wise enough to admit 
women. 

The W oman’s Press Club of Cincinnat 
is flourishing. It was organized in the 
summer of 1888 by Mrs. 8. C. Hazlett- 
Bevis. 

Mary L. French, of Auburn, Me., edits 
the new State organ of the Maine W. C. 
T. U., the Star in the East. It is an inter- 
esting little monthly, and costs twenty- 
five cents a year. 

The women of Milton, Ore., have nomi- 
nated a fullset of women for the city elec- 
tions. The Woman's Standard says: “If 
elected, we may expect to hear of Milton's 
‘Paradise Regained.’ ” 

At the last meeting of the Bombay Soro- 
sis, letters of congratulation were read 
from the Nantucket Sorosis, from the 
Woman’s Club of Worcester, Mass., and 
from Frances Power Cobbe. 

The hygiene committee of the Boston 
Woman’s Educational and Industrial Union 
announce their fifth lecture at 98 Boylston 
Street, Thursday, Feb. 13, at 3 o'clock. 
Subject, ‘‘Health Without a Doctor.’’ 





Three lectures on ‘*Psychical and Phy- 
sical Hygiene” will be given by Miss A. M. 
Beecher, M. D., at the Y. M. C. A. lecture 
Room, Boylston Street, corner Berkeley, 
in this city, Féb. 15,18, and 22, at 11 A. M. 


Sentiment in favor of woman suffrage is 
growing at the South. Mrs. Josephine K. 
Henry says in the Southern Journal: 
“Southern women are rapidly learning 
the influence, power and weight of a slip 
of white paper, cast into the scale of pub- 
lic opinion.” 


On Sixth Avenue, near Twelfth Street, 
New York, there are two sisters under 
twenty-four, who conduct a very profita- 
ble jewelry business. One is an expert 
clock-maker, and both repair watches, 
mend jewelry, set stones and sell goods. 


Nylande (new soil), the organ of the 
Norwegian Woman's Cause Society, edited 
by Miss Gina Kroy, has completed its third 
year. It is published twice a month, and 
aims to keep its readers informed on mat. 
ters of special concern to women at home 
and abroad. 


Col. Church, in his first article on John 
Ericsson (in Scribner’s for February), re- 
lates that shortly before his death Erics- 
son called his friend and secretary to his 


“Taylor, this rest is magnificent—more 
beautiful than words can tell!” 


Mrs. Helen M. Gougar has addressed an 
open letter to Gov. Thayer, of Nebraska, 
urging him to call an extra session of the 
Legislature, with the request that they 
grant statutory suffrage to women, in 
order to enable women to vote on the pend- 
ing prohibition amendment. She asks all 
men and women in Nebraska who desire 
this to write to the Governor expressing 
their wishes. 


WoMEN AS DISPENSERS.—Miss F. Brit- 
tain, dispenser at the Skin and Lock Hos- 
pital, Birmingham, Eng., passed the ex- 
amination of the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Britain and of the Apothecaries, 
Hall, and qualified as a chemist and drug- 
gist. Miss Moore, a former pupil of the 
hospital, has also passed at Apothecaries’ 
Hall, and has been appointed resident dis- 
penser at Dr. Barnardo's Medical Mission, 
in the East End of London. Miss Cook, 
another pupil, has been elected dispenser 
to the Children’s Hospital, Brighton; 
while Miss Bowen, formerly an assistant 
at the hospital, now holds the appoint- 
ment of dispenser and registrar to the Ear 
and Throat Hospital, Great Charles Street. 





— Women's Penny Paper 


Two of the daughters of Sir Henry 
Tsaacs, the new Lord Mayor cf London, 
are deaf and dumb; but they have been so 
admirably educated on the oral system in 
Holland that they can by lip-reading un- 
derstand what goes on ata theatre. They 
have such bright, intelligent faces that no 
one could imagine them to be deprived of 
speech and hearing. 

The Woman's Pribune of Feb. 1 contains 
a sketch of Miss Anthony’s life by Mrs. 
Colby, a tribute to her character by Mrs. 
May Wright Sewall, an account of her 
trial for voting seventeen years ago, a let- 
ter from Harriet Hosmer, and poems 
written for her seventieth birthday by 
Amarala Martin, Sara Winthrop, Carrie 
Renfrew, and Alice Williams Brotherton. 

At the last meeting of the Philadelphia 
New Century Club, Miss Charlotte Pendle- 
ton met with the board, in consultation 
over the rapidly-maturing plans for the 
Girls’ Training-School in Domestic Econ- 
omy, which is considered by Philadelphia 
women to be of equal importance with the 
Boys’ Manual ‘Training-School. This en- 
terprise of the Society of Public Education 
has the strong support of the Woman’s 
Club. 

The Indianapolis Organizer says that 
Mrs. Gougar and Mrs. Haggart have 
formed a combination for the purpose of 
visiting every county in Indiana during 
the coming year in the interest of woman 
suffrage and temperance. ‘They will visit 
the county seats, and one will speak one 
evening; then a day session will be held 
by them together, and one will remain the 
following evening, while the first passes on 
to the next county seat. 

The North, the excellent Scandinavian- 
American paper published at Minneapolis, 
reports that in Sweden “the election of 
female school board officers has now be- 
come the order of the day, notwithstand- 
ing that three months ago there was not a 
female member of any school board in the 
kingdom. The latest election of this kind 
was that of Countess Augusta von Essen, 
at Helsingborg, also that of Mrs. d’An- 
gotte, at Grimeton, Halland’s lin.” 

The regular meeting of the Woman's 
Enfranchisement Association of Canada 
was held in Toronto last Saturday. 
Mrs. Annie Parker presided. There was 
a good attendance. A committee was 
appointed to bring the aims of the organ- 
ization before the different Missionary 
Societies, the Imperial Federation League, 
the different teachers’ organizations, etc. 
It was decided to distribute franchise liter- 
ature, and to ask the Rev. Dr. Stafford to 
deliver again his lecture on ‘‘Woman; Her 
Individuality.” 

A ‘‘coterie”’ of unusual interest was en- 
joyed by a large number of members of 
the Boston Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, last Tuesday afternoon 
and evening. In the afternoon Mr. Nevin 
delivered a lecture on the ‘Poetry of 
Matthew Arnold,” and Mrs. Walling pre- 
sided over the interesting discussion 
which followed. In the evening a delight- 
ful musicale was given, over which Miss 
Sibylla A. Bailey presided. Mr. Van 
Raalte played violin solos—Mrs. Charles 
Weil accompanist. Miss Baldwin recited 
and Mrs. Stoddard sang. Mr. Edgerly 
and Mr. Jackson rendered delightful banjo 
songs and duets. 

















MISS M. F. FISK’S, 
No. 53 West Street, 
Is Closing Out a Small Line of 


$2.00 SUEDE GLOVES 
At $1.25 a Pair. 


Special Sale of Artistic 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


na large kk ¢ A latest stytee, of i... +4 
aD . ers oes, Picture Hangings, e 

retalling. Yor one-third less than any other store in 
08 LO! 


T. F. SWAN, 
No. 12 Cornhill, Boston. 


Next t Door to Washington Street. 
THE NEW YORK 
Ladies’ Guide and Chaperon Bureau 


Provides, at a reasonable price, Ladies intelligent and 
thoroughly reliable, to act as guides and chaperons to 
all points «f interest, Art Galleries, Shops. Theatres 
and in and around New York City. 
Theatre tickets engaged: also rooms at first-class 
hotels and boarding-houses. Unexceptional reference. 
ffice, 24 Union Sguare. (4th Ave. side, near léth 
Street.) Telephone Gall. 


| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop 
them for a time and then have them return again, 
I mean aradical cure. I have made the disease 
of FITS, EPILEPSY, or FALLING SICKNESS a 
life-long study. I warrant my remedy to cure the 
werst Because others have failed is no 
reason for not now receiving a cure, Send at 
once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of my infal 
lible remedy. Give Express and Post Office, 

H. G. ROOT, M.C., 183 Pearl St., N.¥. 


ROOT’S PURGATIVE PILLS cure 
all Blood Diseases. Constipation and Biliousness, 
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+ For the Woman's Journal. 
TO L. Cc. P. 


BY ELLA G. IVES. 





“We shall meet in the morping.”—Channing's parting 
words to Fredrika Bremer. 





O beauteous souls! your sun has set ; 
In what fair clime to rise again, 
We know not yet; 
But somewhere, though beyond our ken, 
Forevermore a day is dawning 
Where hearts clasp hands and cry ‘‘Good-morning !” 


Our evening comes; the shadows creep 
And hold the day in close embrace. 
Soon, down to sleep 
We lie; to wake, by heavenly grace, 
Where nevermore the dial’s warning 
Shall strike upon our glad “‘Good-morning!" 
Dorchester, Mass. 


+++ 
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CON FIDENCES. 


BY FELIX GRAY. 











Low to the stars she whispers a name— 
Low to the listening stars; 

Red as Arcturus her blushes flame, 

Pale Virgo smiles on her maidenly shame— 
Guard well the secret, O stars! 


Soft to the flowers she murmurs a word— 
Soft to the moon.tranced flowers ; 

The nodding lilies are lightly stirred, 

But the rose dreams on of her poet bird— 
Oh, guard well the secret, dear flowers! 


Faint to the night wind she breathes a sigh— 
Faint to the wandering wind 

That mutely kisses her for reply, 

Stealing the unshed tear from her eye— 
Ah, breathe not the secret, sweet wind! 


A whispered name—a word—and a sigh— 

Floating away thro’ space, 
With a wind-gathered tear from a pure maid’s eye, 
Seeking—eeeking—below and on high— 

Shall they ever find resting-place ? 


*++ 
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WHAT IS A GENTLEMAN? 








What is a gentleman’? Is it not one 

Knowing instinctively what he should shun, 
Speaking no word that could injure or pain, 
Spreading no scandal, and deepening no stain? 
One who knows how to put each at his ease, 
Striving, successfully always, to please— 

One who can tell by a glance at your cheek 
When to be silent and when he should speak ’ 


What is a gentleman? Is it not one 
Honestly eating the bread he has won; 
Walking io uprightness, fearing his God, 
Leaving no stain on the path he has trod, 
Caring not whether his coat may be old, 
Prizing sincerity far above gold, 

Recking not whether his hand may be hard, 
Stretching it boldly to grasp its reward? 


What is a gentleman? Say, is it birth 
Makes a man noble or adds to his worth? 
Is there a family tree to be had 
Shady enough to conceal what is bad? 
Seek out the man who has (iod for his guide, 
Nothing to tremble at, soothing to hide; 
Be he a noble, or be he in trade, 
He is the gentleman Nature has made. 
—The Pilot. 
e+ 


SLEEP. 


BY BESSIE BLAND. 








Come to me, beloved Sleep, 

From the shadows cool and deep! 
Round me fold thy soothing wings, 
Shut me out from earthly things. 
Wrap me in thy still embrace, 

Set thy peace upon my face; 

I xm weary, I am worn, 

Come, and bless me till the morn. 


Stars are shining in the sky; 

On the grass the dew drops lie ; 
And the moonligit’s brilliant rain 
Turns the day to night again. 

But the glory that I see 

Now can bring no joy to me; 

b’en from beauty 1 would rest; 
Come and take me to thy breast. 


All the trials of the day 

At thy coming flee away ; 

Pain of body, grief of heart, 

At thy gentle touch depart. 

When life’s pathway grows (vo steep, 
Thou appearest, blessed Sleep: 

And the strength for which we pray 
Comes to us at break of day. 


Come in answer to my prayer! 
Take away each thought of care! 
Bear me down thy quiet stream 
In a sweet and peacerul dream. 
Then, when morning light again 
Brightens valley, hill and plain, 
I shall rise with strength divine 
For the duties that are mine. 
—Lunu Transcript, 


POLLY PASOHALL'S GHOST. 


Pretty Polly Paschall sat bolt upright, 
her red-brown curls falling in rich confu- 
sion about her throat, her brown eyes as 
wide as if she had not been in bed and 
asleep for hours. The lamp was turned 
low, as she had left it, and shone with a 
dim, soft radiance over all the richly fur- 
nished room. 

Polly stared about her. The chairs, the | 
tables, the little quaintly carved stand by | 
the window which held her precious pil- | 
grim bottle, were all just as she had left | 
them. What could the noise have been? | 
Suddenly, her eyes fell upon the little 
square door in the wall high above the 
book-ease. 

“My ghost at last!” said Polly, clasping 
her palms together. She waited a mo- | 
ment in breathless silence, but hearing no 
repetition of the uoise which had awakened 
her, she sprang out of bed, put on her 
slippers and dressing gown, threw some 
bits of wood upon the still glowing em- | 
bers, and, turning out the lamp, she sat | 
down before the fire to await the ghost 
whose coming she had been expecting for 
lo! these many days. 


| 


| up a good many ghosts. 


The Paschalls, father, mother and 
daughter, had moved into their present 
abode to await the erection of their own 
house, and upon the very first day of their | 
coming, Polly had spied the little *‘zecret | 
door,” as she called it, and selected this | 
for her room. 

“Just think of the possibilities for a | 
romance !’’ she said to her father; and he | 
had gotten upon the house-cleaner’s step- | 
ladder, and found the door fastened hard 
and fast. 

**It is all safe,” he said. 

“Oh, I want it to be safe from mortal | 
hands,” Polly said; “but ghosts do not | 
stand back for bolts and bars.’ 

“If it is‘a ghost you want,” said her 
father, ‘‘you may get it. This house be- | 
longs to one of the oldest, and, at one 
time one of the wealthiest, families in | 
the State. It has stood here for years and | 
has known many changes, and, I suppose | 
could tell many stories, and, perhaps, give 
I rented it from 
a sweet-faced, grand-looking old lady, 
who lives somehow and somewhere in 
those dark apartments next door tous. | 
think she is the only surviving member of 


| the family whose glory and wealth have | 


| expect a ghost until to-night, when a 


| hidden lock, and a ghostly form emerge 


| the work of a moment. 


| griffins, a spring clicked, and the door 
| flew open in her face. 


| and fingered. 


departed. No. I believe she told me that | 


there was a boy, her grandson, who is 
working at—she told me what he dves, | 
but | don’t remember.”’ 

‘*How interesting !” exclaimed Polly. ‘I 
am sure I shall fiud a ghost.” 

But so mauy uneventful months had 
passed since she esconced herself in the 
rooms, that she had almost forgotten to 


noise of slippered feet walking over a | 
hard, bare floor had awakened her. 

She sat for a long time, her eyes fixed | 
upon the little door, expecting every mo- | 
ment that a ghostly hand would undo the 


from the darkness beyond. Her maid 
found her still sitting, and fast asleep, the 
next morning when she came to awaken 
her. 

‘““My pretty Polly will have a gloomy 
day of it, I fear,” said her father when he 
kissed her good-by. ‘It is raining in tor- | 
rents.” 

“Oh, that is delightful,” said Polly; “I 
shall have a good, quiet, lazy, dreamy 
day of it, just such a day as one should 
have after an episode with a ghost.” 

Though the rain pattered soothingly 
upon the windows, and the warmth and 
glow within were conducive to day-dream- 
ing, Polly soon found the hours of idle- 
ness growing tedious. 

“*T shall try again,” she said, at last, ‘‘to 
see if I can open the little door which I 
am sure leads to my ghost.” 

Polly was light and graceful and agile, 
so to scramble from the back of the big 
chair to the top of the bookcase was but 
The little door, 
which was sunken in the wall above, was 
of black oak, richly carved. Polly 
searched it closely to see if she could find | 
any possible way to open it. Suddenly, | 
almost by chance, her fingers touched a | 
little spot in the eye of one of the carved | 





Polly gave a scream, and sank down 
upon the top of the bookcase. She waited 
a moment; no sign, no sound resulted 
from her successful effort, and she stood | 
up and peered through the doorway. | 
Gradually, as her eyes become accustomed | 
to the semi-darkness, she began to distin- | 
guish the objects in the little room beyond. | 
There was a case of books, a large square | 
table, and one chair, big and cosy and 
comfortable looking. 

Polly’s father had always called her a 
plucky girl, and now she hesitated only a 
moment, then stepped up through the 
opening into the room beyond. 

It was a very small room she found | 
when she had gotten in, and the ouly door | 
that led from it was locked. The books | 
on the shelves were old and rusty looking. 

“They belong to a dead generation,” 
said Polly. 

On the table were papers, sheet after 
sheet of manuscript, pencils, pens and | 
ink. The chair was sitting before the 
table as if some one had just been writing, 
and upon the hearth were fresh embers. 

‘“‘My ghost is certainly a sensible creat- 


| ure—humanly so,”’ said Polly, as she seat- 


ed herself in the chair, and began to look 
over the papers on the table. 

There were many notes and scraps, 
meaningless and disjointed, but finally she | 
came to a packet containing quite a long 
manuscript, closely written, much folded 


“The ghost is an author,” said Polly, 
‘and his manuscript has been rejected. | 
‘Proved unavailable for our columns.’ | 
Poor fellow! Well, I shall read his story. 
The plot thickens. Think of being able | 
to read a ghost’s story!” 

She began to read, turning the leaves | 
over slowly at first, but gradually her | 
eyes flew over the closely written pages; 
the words and thoughts were filling her | 
with an interest that she had seldom felt. | 
She finished at last with a sigh of relief. 


| she had cut the leaves. 


“If only the woman had not been such 
a stick,” she said; “‘if she had not said 
such stiff, silly things, one could feel that 
the story was perfect.” 

She sat a moment in deep thought. “I 
will do it,” she said at last. ‘I believe I 
can do it; at all events [ shall try; but 
not now.” She got up, arranged the 
papers and chair just as she had found 
them, and crept down through the little 
door into her own room. 

The next day, Miss Paschall surprised 
the fashionable stationer on the corner by 
ordering a whole ream of *‘foolscap.” 

Richard Blount opened the door of his 
bare little study, put down the armful of 
wood he was carrying, and knelt down 
upon the hearth to kindle a fire. He was 
what a casual observer would call an ugly 
man, but he had a good, well-knit figure, 
a fine head, and strong though irregular 
features. 


There was a tired, troubled look on his | 


face, as he sat down to his writing-tableand 
bent his head upon his folded hands. He 
was weary in mind and body. His days 
had been always days of toil; his life had 
been one long struggle. With the herit- 


age of a good name that had come to him | 


from his forefathers, there had come from 


his father a legacy of debt which he had | 


been striving for years to pay. 

‘“*My task is almost done,” he said to 
himself. ‘If I could only get my story 
accepted! If I only knew how to make 
it go! 
in it; but if I only knew what to 
make the girl say! When a fellow's ac- 
quaintance with women doesn’t extend 
beyond a knowledge of his own grand- 
mother, he can’t have a very clear idea of 


what a young girl's conversation would | 


be like. Well, 1 ll try once more and see 
what I can do with it.” 


He picked up the MS , which was folded | 


carefully, and still in the place where he 
had left it. 

Slowly he turned over the first few 
pages, listlessly reading them. 

Suddenly, he held the paper up close to 
the lamp. ‘The handwriting had changed! 
There was no break in the story, but as he 


| read on he found whole pages which he 


had not written, and gradually it dawned 
upon him that these additions were giving 
his story a life, a sparkle that it had not 
had before. 

‘*Who can have done it?” he said, when 
he had finished. ‘‘No one knows of this 
den but myself—not even grandmother. 
Perhaps itis a ghost come back from out 
our past grandeur,” he said, with a smile, 


‘‘and a very witty ghost she is, too,” look- | 
ing at the beautiful womanly writing that | 
‘“*I feel deeply | 


was mingled with his own. 
indebted to her for her interference. 
Well, I shall send the story off again, and, 


if it is published, that will make my as-— 


sistant show up, if she be nota ghost in 
very truth,” he said. by-and-by. 


*“[ have brought you the magazine con- | 


taining the new story that is creating such 
a furor just now,” said Polly’s father to 
her one day. ‘Nobody knows the author, 
but Iam told he has made the hit of the 
season.” 
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I feel sure there are good things | 


and she passed out into the narrow hall- 
way. 

“O, no,” she answered, ‘I think I have 
only heard you once, and then I was in 
hopes you were a ghost.” 

“So you were caught by the little spring 
lock,” said old Mrs. Blount, when they 
had found her, and Polly's presence was 
explained. ‘I remember being fastened 
in the little square room once. It was 
when I was a young girl, and here on a 
visit to your Aunt Ellea, Richard. Your 
grandfather induced me to climb through 
the little door, and then he fastened it be- 
hind me. He called to me that he would 
not let me out until | had promised to 
marry him. Butcome, we will take Miss 
Paschal] through the little side door of the 
library, and she will be at home in a mo- 
ment,” said the old lady. 

‘*There was a time when I was in hopes 
you were a ghost, too,’ Richard said to 
Polly, as he held the door open for her to 
pass through. 

‘*Why ?” asked the girl. 

“So that I might hope for further as- 
sistance in writing my stories,” he an- 
swered, with a smile. 

Not many months had passed, however, 
before he was telling her that he could not 
write without her—that he could not live 
| without her. 

‘*Well, | suppose I must make the sacri- 
| fice and marry you, Richard, dear,” Polly 
| answered “if for nothing but to preserve 
you from manufacturing such heroines as 
your first was before | redeemed her.’’— 
Philadelphia Times. 

*o* 


WOMEN ON SCHOOL BOARDS. 





This is no experiment in Illinois, but an 
acknowledged success. In 1873, the law 
was passed making women eligible to all 
school offices. At the next election ten 
ladies were elected county superintendents 
of public schools, and a large number of 
ladies have since served as schoo) direct- 
ors. 

A county superintendent who served 
nine years in one of the leading counties 
of the State made an especial study of the 
work of women directors, and arrived at 
these conclusions : 

1. Women usually have more time at 
their command than men; they, there- 
fore, do more visiting of schools, and thus 
become more intelligent concerning their 
workings. 

2. They pay more attention to détails, 
are quicker to detect unhygienic condi- 
tions and other deficiencies about the 
school premises, and show more mother- 
wit in remedying them. 

3. They are more economical—that is, 
they get more for the money expended; 
they are not so liable to be talked into 
buying needless things to get rid of agents ; 
| not being so pressed for time as gentle. 
men, they take more time to examine 
anything offered, and decide on its merits. 
On the other hand, they are more quick to 


| detect and ready to purchase what is real- 


“Oh,” said Polly. significantly, when | 


went up to her room, taking the maga- 


rine. 

‘I believe I shall pay another visit to 
my ghost’s apartment,” she said, when 
she had finished reading the story. 

So saying, she scrambled up on the book- 
case, opened the door and went into the 
room beyond. Her dress caught on the 
door as she passed through, and pulled it 
to with a click. Before she had time to 
try to extricate herself, she heard a key 
inserted into the lock on the other side of 
the room, the door opened, and a man 
walked in. Polly leaned back against the 
wall, frightened. 

The young man stood holding the door 
in his hand, with a startled expression in 
his big gray eyes. 


*‘How—how did you get here?’ he 
asked abruptly. 
“Through the little door heré,”’ said 


Polly, breathlesslv. ‘It has shut to be- 
hind me. Oh, dear, I thought you were a 
ghost! ° 

**No, [think itis you who are the ghost,” 
said the young man witha smile. 

**Won't you open the door for me? 
Polly, recovering herself. 

The young man came up to her. 

**You are Miss Paschall,” he said. “I 
have heard my grandmother speak of you. 
My name is Richard Blount.” 

Polly turned her beautiful eyes a mom. 


said 


| ent up to his good, ugly face, and held out 


her hand to him. He blushed as he took 
it, and for a moment neither spoke. 

**{ fear I cannot open this little ‘trap 
door for you from this side,”’ he said at 
last... “There is a long hall which leads 


That was all. She | 


ly needed in the school-room. 

4. In visiting the schools they get at the 
real condition of things more accurately 
than men do, because pupils and most 
teachers are more at ease with them than 
with gentlemen inspectors. ‘Then, as the 
large proportion of teachers are ladies, 


| they talk more freely of their work with 


ladies than with gentlemen, and thus the 
board has a better chance to know the 
workings of the school. 

Another thing noted with confessed sur- 
prise was their ability to grasp and handle 
the financial part of the board's work. A 
number of instances were cited in which 
the women on the board straightened out 
many snarls. One of these was on the 
board of a small city, where the books and 
accounts were in such inexplicable confu- 
sion that the board actually talked of burn- 
ing them and beginning anew. At this 
juncture the wife of a leading merchant 
was elected director, and soon was made 
clerk of the board. She took the books 
and accounts in hand, spent weeks of hard 
work upon them, but succeeded in bring- 
ing order out of chaos, and until her re- 
moval from the place several years subse- 
quently, kept the books in excellent shape. 
—Inter-Ocean. 
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NEW YORK WOMEN AS NOTARIES, 


NEw YORK, JAN. 29, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


| ly mistitting eulogy. 


The undersigned, last week, presented | 
Miss Minna R. Pollock, whom the New | 
York aldermen some time since madeacom- | 


missioner of deeds, at the county clerk’s 
rooms in New York city, and she was 


sworn into office by Mr. Scully, deputy | 


county clerk; Governor Hill having. at the 
writer’s request, appointed her a notary. 


_ Her term as commissioner has expired, 
but, preferring to be a notary, she did not | 


over your house to the one grandmother | 


and I uccupy now. Come, I will take you 
out that way. I come all the way over 
here so that my light may not disturb 
grandmother at night. 
ments are near this. I fear I have distur ed 


' you,” he added, as he held the door open 


If your own apart- | 


seek reappointment. 


Credit should be given where due, and | 
| Governor Hill, who, during his incum- 
bency, has made vearly a hundred appoint- | 
| ments of women as notaries, should have | 


credit for his good example, especially as, 





| Susan E. Doty, of Bradford. 








in doing this, he had to disregard a hostile 
opinion by a former Attorney-General of 
his own party. In New York it is now 
settled by a hundred cases or precedents, 
that womanhood is not a legal disqualifi- 
cation for office. 

HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
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VERMONT ANNUAL MEETING. 


The sixth annual meeting of the Ver- 
mont W. 8. A. was held in Village Hall, 
Bradford, Jan. 21 and 22. The president, 
Hon. Hosea Mann, of Wilmington, pre- 
sided. Devotional exercises were con- 
ducted by Rev. M. Atwood, of North 
Danville. The address of welcome was 
made by Mrs. E. A. Barrett, of Bradford, 
und the response, by Mrs. Inez E. Camp- 
bell, of Bellows Falla, was read by Mrs. 
A. D. Chandler. ‘There was excellent 
music, under the direction of Mrs. M. L. 
Tebbetts, of Bradford. The annual re- 
port of the secretary, Miss Laura Moore. 
was then read, and a recitation by Miss 
C. A. Hazelton, ot Barnet, followed. 

Wednesday morning the convention 
opened with devotional exercises by Miss 
The busi- 
ness meeting included the treasurer’s re- 
port and the election ot officers. Mr. Wil- 
lard Chase, of West Concord, was chosen 
president. ‘The other officers were all re- 
elected. A well-written paper by Mr. 
E. A. Fitch was read by the president. 

The afternoon opened with a good audi- 
ence. st was voted to secure, at the next 
session of the Legislature, an act of incor- 
poration for the Vermont Woman Suffrage 
Association. The committee on resolu- 
tious reported. ‘The question-box, sing- 
ing and a collection followed. ‘The crown- 
ing thing of the convention was the ad- 
dress of Hon. Henry Ballard, of Burling- 
ton, on Wednesday evening. It was earn- 
est and enthusiastic. Understanding the 
whole subject, his heart was fully in it. 
Those who know his brilliant talents. and 
have heard him on other occasions, will be 
able to judge what this address was. 

The prevailing disorder kept some 
away from whom much was hoped for the 
convention. But the ‘grip’ had no pow- 
er to bind or wintry winds to chill Ver- 
mont hospitality. ‘Her wiads were ever 
the swift messengers of freedom.” Some 
families who thought they had no inter- 
est in suffrage for women entertained 
us at their houses, assisted in the music. 
and helped to fill the question-bux. 

Another meeting was held at Union 
Village on Thursday, Jan. 23, in the 
Methodist Church. We were ably assisted 
by the pastor and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. 
Forest, and by Rev. M. Atwood, of North 
Danville. ‘The meeting was well attended. 
Academy s‘udents from North Thetford 
were present. ‘The perennial question-box 
brought unlimited interest aud satisfac- 
tion, mingled with a good deal of fun, and 
closed about ten oclock. ‘Ihe same de- 
lightful hospitality was extended us at 
Union Village as at Bradford. No one 
could look into the bright young faces, 
attentive and interested, without feeling 
the assurance that woman suffrage will not 
long be delayed in Vermont. 

In the Academy at Peacham the stu- 
dents have organized a ‘*Vermont Senate 
of thirty members. A young lady repre- 
sented Essex County. r. C. A. Bunker, 
the principal, happens to be a real senator. 
He gives instruction in Parliamentary 
rules. Bills are brought in, questions dis- 
cussed, and the whole routine of business 
is gone through with. 

Mary H. SEMPLE. 


oe 


MR. GLADSTONE. 


BELFAST, IRELAND, JAN, 26, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I think Mrs. Brown must have over- 
looked the fact that I did not volunteer 
information about Mr. Gladstone in rela- 
tion to women’s questions; still less my 
personal opinion of his action in other 
spheres; but simply corrected an absurd- 
It happens, how- 
ever, that a great many English as well 
as Irish workers for women agree with me; 
and some even of his own side in polities 
have thanked me for remonstrating against 
the insane worship of a man for what he 
never did. 

l am thankful for whatever good Provi- 
dence has done through Mr. Gladstone's 
agency, especially for those Irish reforms 
which Irish Liberals have advocated for 
generations, and in the carrying out of 
which he was helped and ‘coached’ by 
some of the best of them. But now that he 
is pursuing the retrogressive policy of 
Home Rule, the only business we have with 
him is to keep him at bay; to keep him off 
from our lives and the lives of all whom 
we love and honor, that he may never 
again be permitted to touch them. ‘The 
Irish Liberals have no other duty in re- 
gard to him now. 








ISABELLA M. s. Top. 
-—@@e- —-----—— 


IN AND ABOUT BERLIN. 


EVANSTON, ILL., JAN. 27, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Mrs. Minerva Grace Norton, well known 
among the Congregationalists asa speaker 
and writer of unusual power, has recently 
spent a year abroad. Mrs. Norton is a 
remarkably acute observer, and is gifted 
with a wide and keen power of observa- 
tion. She seems to know what people 
like to learn, as she has abundantly 
evinced in her new book entitled ‘‘In and 
about Berlin,’’ where she tells those who 
are intending to make their home in the 
German capital just what and whom to 
see. Indeed, she introducen them almost 
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MEETING. 
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culture. Her book is vivid, readable, and 
pervaded by the modern spirit. Gen. 
McClurg, of Chicago, the publisher, seems 
to have madea decided hit in bringing out 


this little volume. 
FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


+e -— 


E, E. HALE ON QUEEN ISABELLA. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 
One of your correspondents recently 


seemed to depreciate the almost unani- | 


mous testimony of historians to the virtues 


of Queen Isabella, and to her popularity | 


with her subjects, on the ground that the 
Spanish historians of her time were Catho- 
lies. It may, therefore, be interesting to 
quote the opinion of a person who will 
certainly not be suspected of any leaning 
toward the Church of Rome, viz., Rev. E. 
E. Hale. 

In his book entitled ‘‘Seven Spanish 
Cities,” describing his travels in Spain, 
Dr. Hale says: 


“It is a comfort to see and know the 
homage stil] paid to Isabella. Not in vain, 
indeed, that a woman is good and that she 
has the courage of her convictions. I am 
tempted to compare her with Elizabeth, in 
England, who had the courage of her con- 
victions and was not good. Elizabeth's 
reign exalted England to her highest rep- 
utation, as Isabella's exalted Spain. Yet 
I do not think that any traveller in Eng- 
land ever stumbles on anything which in- 
dicates any popular memory of Elizabeth 
to-day. ‘here are old ballads about good 
(Jueen Bess; but [ do think that nobody 
sings them or remembers them now, be- 
cause she was not good. She was clever 
and bright and strong and hateful, and 
now nobody loves her. But Isabella was 
clever and bright and strong and good. 
and everybody in Spain loves her and 
remembers her. 

**Now, all through or over this desert of 
wickedness and stupidity, running back 
for three venturies, men look at Isabella I., 
who tried to do good, wanted to do good, 
and on the whole succeeded. 

‘*[ do not remember at this moment any 
other instance of a crowned husband and 
wife, both named as one ruler, except that 
of William and Mary. In that case, poor 


Mary, I believe, alwavs did what her | 


warrior husband bade her do. Ferdinand 
was much more apt to do what Isabella 
thought best. She had the clearer head 
and much the better heart of the two.” 


++ 


WATERPROOF GAITERS. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

In answer to ‘An Invention Wanted. * in 
a late number, I should like to suy that 
waterproof gaiters, reaching from above 
the boot to below the top of the rubber, are 
sold in the best shoe-stores, and are an 
effectual protection against wet skirts. I 
think they are not commonly worn. | 
learned of them by accident, and have 
found them a great convenience. 

Boston, Jan. 29, 1890. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
Costa Rica AND HER Future. By Cecil 
Charles, translated by Paul Biclley. 


Washington, D. C.: 1889. 


A very complete description of the to- 


pography, soil, climate, productions and 
society of this most attractive province of 
Central America. H. B. B. 


Tne Devit’s DREAM. 
Story. Founded on facts. By Evan- 
geline B. Blanchard. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls. Price, 75 cents. 

This is a sad, but interesting story. Its 
moral is not hard to tind. Itis a woman's 
argument for tota] abstinence in the form 
of tiction—a far more effective argument 
than any compilation of facts and figures. 

H. B. B. 

SEPT GRAND AUTEURS DU DIX-NEUVIEME 

SIECLE. Lamartine, Victor Hugo, Alfred 


de Vigny, Alfred de Musset, Théophile | 
Mérimée, Frangois | 


Gautier, 
Coppée. 
Century Literature. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 188). 


The lectures published in this work 
were delivered at ‘lulane University in 
1887 and 1888. They give, in excellent 
French and in concise form, many facts 
concerning these eminent writers, not to 
be found in text-books. In preparing this 
instructive book, the author has had in 
mind Voltaire’s saying: ‘‘What is not 


Prosper 
An Introduction to Nineteenth 


clear, is not French.”’ H. B. B. 
A PRIMER OF FRENCH LITERATURE. By 
F. M. Warren, Ph. D. Boston: D. C, 


Heath & Co. 1889. 


This outline of French Literature is 
based on lectures given in the Johns Hop- 
kins University. ‘The original notes have 
been worked over, enlarged, and separated 
into paragraphs, and can be made to serve 
as a statement of facts for any period 
desired. The Index, mainly of proper 
names and anonymous works, is designed 
to supplement the chapter headings. 

Hl. B. B. 


LIBERTY AND LIFE. Discourses by E. P. 


Powell. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & 
Co. 1889. 
‘Evolution,’ says the author, ‘thas 


brought us to face such new views of life 


that we must recast our views of sin. | 
Liberty is not a power to act as we choose, | 
but to live in accord with Him ‘in whom | 


we live, and move, and have our being.’” 
H. B. B. 


palpably into that great centre of art and 


A Temperance | 


By Alcée Fortier. | 
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LITTLE JACK HORNER. 


Jack Horner was a little monkey who 
lived on ship-board. He wore a sailor's 
| jacket of scarlet flannel, and a cap to match, 
| and he was very proud of his costume. He 
looked like a dwarf old man, for he was 
brown and wrinkled, and his black eyes 
peeped out beneath shaggy eyebrows and 
crinkly gray hair. 

Sometimes when the cook was out of 
sight, Jack would jump on the flour-barrel 
and powder his head like a miller. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. | 


The cook scolded, and shook his rolling- , 


pin athim. But in a twinkling Jack was 


sailors roared. 

Jack went where he pleased about the 
ship, but his own corner was a large dry- 
goods box, turned on one side, and well 
supplied with clean straw for his bed. 
This was left to his own care, and Jack 





the steward about his work till he knew 
just what todo. Every morning he shook 
up the straw with his tiny forepaws, and 
made his bed to suit himself. He would 


it again, and pat it down. 

Then he would run for the broom, and 
sweep out his cabin. He washed his face 
and hands in a basin, as the sailors did, 
and dried them on a towel. 





herring and hard-boiled eggs. ‘They were 
| often given him for breakfast. 


was vot as honest as he was tidy, and he 


state-room to eat it. One morning, he 
burned his fingers with an egg, and fora 
long time afterwards he would not take 
one, even when it was offered him. 

Twice a week there was sago-pudding 
with cinnamon on it for dinner, and Jack 
was always on hand for his share. He 
| would take his saucer in one paw, his spoon 

in the other, and eat as the sailors did. 

Sometimes there were raisins in his pud- 
| ding, and then Jack was pleased. He 

would pull one out with his finger and 
| thumb, hold it up, and chatter about it in 
great glee. 


stand off a little way and look at it, shake | 


But he | 


up the mast. ‘There he would sit in safety, | 
grin and chatter, and shake his head and | 
paws to mimic poor old Cato, while the | 


was a tidy little creature. He bad watched | 


BQUIPOISH WAIST. 
For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infante. 

THIS WAIST is « pertect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and .pestoct bust support is provided 
within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 
Infants, pete attention to the physical 


the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 
iarge variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 


Wald 


sa 


ayer) 


7 





i \ PRICKS. 
, ' Style 600, Ladies‘ Whole Back, without Bones....... + $1.75 
a | | » M\ - wd ** Bone Front onl ++ 2.00 
y ’ i \ sd we... Laced Bac™, Boned Front and Back + 2.25 
| [Pal | N “* 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones..........++ veveee 1,60 
en -« ¢1, * “ 0 =Bemebeccccccccccccccccccccccccce LGO 
_ “ 621, Children’s—wit ut Bones............000.ccscseeees 75 
* 431, Infante’ “ w seneses os eroceesoceeseoeses 75 


PATENTED. DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


For Ladies and Misses, take 2 snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
we Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of ot fa 
we — take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious eae. 
ae 4 jets sent by mail to any part of the U. 8., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, 
will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes di«piaved or “caked ” We manufacture padding or stuffing for ‘all : r 
shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all elner suieoriel. ad ee ae Saas 

WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 
KNITTE 


CARPET LINING, The only Lining that reli ves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
Jas 4 any dust rises to settle on the turaltare when the carpet is wept. . ee Ty 





| KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 


Jaek Horner was very fond of smoked | 


would sometimes snatch a herring or an | 
egg, if no one were near, and run off to his | 


| KNITTEO MATTRESS PADS. 


Kut Tas TABLE PADDING, Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be | 
KNITTED FILLED 
TReo ba tite iMA rT. RESSES:., peLte ws AND. BOL ors . $:. bosoms ale 


placed or bunchy. 
KNITTED FILLED CHURCH F 
he best in the world. Remain ANS, RAL a mor CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 
KNITTED FILLED WATER-PROOF MATTRE 
Can be used as life-preservers, und ure to be nAT ES ESSES. AND BOAT CUSHIONS. 
are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 
KNITTED FILLING FOR HORSE AND ST 
Have been tested four years; protects the plush 2.2 TEAM RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 
KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 
eprb hh FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes. 
NITTED FILLING FOR STUFFI F T These, and all of our goods, hav 
always neodeet the highest ULE ING EURNE jURe.. them. eT eT 
wire bed without maitress, and the rest of the year as companion t ttre be D 
top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its coftuess’ re ae ap oe Se 


CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 
FACTORY AT CANTON, MASS. 








SECURE HOMES FOR WOMEN. 


HEALTH, 


| 


| At Christmas, the sailors filled a stock- 


ing for him with nuts and apples and 
lumps of sugar, and he had mince-pie and 
plum-pudding. He sat in a corner with 
his scarlet cap and jacket on, eating his 
Christmas pie, like little Jack Horner in 
the song.—Mrs. Mary Johnson, in Our 
Little Ones. 


HUMOROUS. 


‘Well, now,’ said an old farmer, when 
his cow had kicked him, the milking-stool 
and the puil in different directions, ‘‘that’s 
the worst fault this cow's got.” 


Tell a woman that she looks fresh and 
how she will smile! But you must choose 


thing.— Burlington Free Press. 


Tommy—Grandpa, do you remember 
Daniel Webster? Grandpa—Oh, yes, my 
child, | remember bim very distinctly. A 
pause. Grandpa, you are a good deal 
older than I am, aint you? 
How much older must I grow to remem- 
| ber George Washington ?—Siftings. 

Uncle George—Harry, why will you give 
so much thought to base-ball matters? 
Harry—its what everybody’s talking 
about in this world and how do we know 
but it will be the same in the next? What 
| would you do, now, if you should go to 
| heaven and find that base-ball was the 

principal subject of conversation? Uncle 

George—I'd start out for the other place 

as quickly as possible.—Boston Transcript. 


a Scotch minister to one of his parishioners. 


wasna for rheumatism in my richt leg.” 
**Ah, weel, John, you are getting old like 
the rest of us, and old age doesn’t come 
ulone.” 
‘I won‘er to hear ye! Auld age has 
naething to do wi't. Here's my ither leg 


yet.” 





Look Here, Friend, Are You Sick? 


| Plenty of 


your man before telling him the same | 


Yes, indeed. | 


‘‘Weel, John, how are youto-day?” said | 


“Gey weel, sir,” replied John, “gin it | 


‘‘Auld age, sir!’ returned John, | 


jist as auld, and it’s quite sound and scople 


Do you suffer from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, | 
Sour Stomach, Liver Complaint, Nervousness, | 


Lost Appetite, Biliousness, 
Feeling, Pains in Chest or Lungs, Dry Cough, 
Night-sweats, or any form of mony og mm If 
so, send to Prof. Hart, 88 Warren St., New York, 
who will send you free, by mail, a bottle of Flora- 
plezion, which is 2 sure cure. Send to-day. 





CATARRH CURED. 


xhaustion or Tired | 


| SUBSCRIPTION Price, $2.50 per annum. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that | 


loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescription 
which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to 


Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren Street, New | 


York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 





CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 


To the Editor:—Please inform your readers | 


thatI have a positive remedy for consumption. 
By its timely use, thousands of hopeless cases 
have been permanently cured. I shall be glad to 
seud two bottles of my remedy FREE to any of 
your readers who have consumption, if they will 
| send me their Express and P. O. address. Re- 
| spectfully, T. A.Stocum, M.C.,181 Pearl St.,N.Y. 





BUSINESS ADVANTACES, 
MORALITY, EDUCATION. 


LARGE PROFITS for early Investors in Stock or Lots in 


DEMOREST, 


In the Healthy Highlands of North-East Georgia. 


FINE IRON ORE. 

PINE AND HARD-WOOD TIMBER. | 
WATER POWERS. 

FINE SPRINGS, | 
BEAUTIFUL SCENERY. 


Yellow-Fever impossible. 

Malaria unknown. 

Asthma always cured. 

Bronchial and Pulmonary 
Diseases always relieved. 


SALOONS AND KINDRED VICES FOREVER EXCLUDED 


by a rigid clause in every deed. The managers of the compsnuy en 2 
of Demorest are making a vigorous effort to secure coun Yeon es =» Gocctaping Se natusabsesenses 
hence the anti-suffrage press has called Demorest ‘* WOMAN’S TOWN.”’ 
wes oars at 4 —_ —_ place for oe pew 4, e certainty of a A) growth and development 
makes its stock and lots safe, secure, and very profitab’ . a 300 now 
VASTLY INCREASE in value in twelve monthe ae a Sew Goer quay “— 
Stock of the Company, par value $25 per share, now selling at 32 
good dividends and rapidly advance to par, 


Demorest is and 


per cent, or $8.00 per share, will 
making very large profits on investments made now.’ ” 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


8. M. DAVENPORT, President and Acting Treasurer............ 

FRANK J. SIBLEY, Secretary......+. ee ne steer Ga. 
Hon. M. V. BENNETT, Attorney.............0. SSA easily .....-Springtield, O. 
JAMES 8S. HARPER......... pivaaisaccssdbeausdeevide «ca cticcesces ardinia, Ind. 
G. ANTHONY TOBLD <occcccccccccscecsesecce..., Seitustted New Bedford, Mass. 
Ex-Gov. A. HB. COLQUITT, U. GB. Semateric. sccccccccccccccccccccece Atlanta, Ga. 


For particulars address 


THE DEMOREST HOME, MINING AND IMPROVEMENT CO., Demorest, Georgia, 
Or 282 Washington Street, Room 3, Boston, Mass. 











KCENICS Lireréompininu, Bitove, 
THE WOMAN'S CYCLE. tier te-mereens 


sugar pellets. 
25 Centa a Rox. 
The best and most re- 


BROWN 4 CO.’S 
liable BRAIN AND 
NERVE TONIC and 


WINE OF COC stimulant. $1 a bottle. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.., 


405 Washington, Oor. Bedford &t., Boater, 


CakSmvotumm 
80 ijgles ft 
i3ustory 


This Ice Cream has no superior. 
Try it at 


OAK GROVE FARM CAFE, 


THE LATEST WORD FOR WOMEN. PILLS 





A Record and Review of the Work of 
Women in Clubs and Societies. 








A NEW INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT. 





PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER THURSDAY 


253 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 
MRS. J.C. CROLY (Jenny Jane), Editor. 


MRS. C. J. HALEY, Publisher. 


$2.00 to Clubs and Club Women. 





“I rejeice in the Woman's Cycle.’— Sarah B, 
Cooper, Pres. Golden Gate Kindergarten Ass'n, 


F “I consider the Gah Be — Lag i 
ave ever seen, by all odds.”— Julia Schayer, Wash- ‘ 
ington, D.C. 413 Washington St. 





“It has been a long time since I came in contact 
with anything so inspiring as your bright, new, 
strong, generous paper, the [Toman’s Cycle. There 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


is an air of freedom and breathing room, with its Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
strength and high tone, that is delightful.”—Sarah | Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
A. Stewart, Philadelphia, January, 1890. cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 


Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties — served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 

Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. COOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 








AGENTS $75 Per,month and expenses 


hy active man or woma) 


ANTED Sur goods by on 









——— and requirements of | 


In all sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven | 


for women in municipal affairs, and | 


| 
} 


| 
| 
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| MEDICAL REGISTER. 
| DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 


658 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesda 
and Saturday excepted. v 


SARAH A. COLBY. 
. 


ESTHER A. TAYLOR. 


| Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
| NN. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 
P led course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac- 
ratory Work offer every desirable 


tunity for advancement. Te 


The Hospitals of the city 
| erally admit the students. For further informa- 
| tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


| Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
| Consists of a three years’ course of Didactic 
and Clinica] Lectures and tical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 
FEES. 
For One Course of Lectures........-.++-+00« + 6 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula. ° 
tion and im advance.............: ereccee ee 
ae gw EAS 
Demonstrrtor’s t oe 
Graduation tee..-e eh oH a ee 
For further particulars or catalogues addrese 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar. 








WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


| Winter Session opens October Ist; ending May, 
| 1889. Three years’ graded course. tures, Quizzes, 
| Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu 

dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
| Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For ar- 
| mnouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL M. D., DEAN, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 
| Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 24 and 44. 
Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but giving 
| special attention to NERVOUS, CATARRGAL, 
| UTERINE and KIDNEY Diseases. 
For gg? me four years (associated with her son, 
| the late Wadsworth Tuck, M. D., of Harvard) has 
made a special study of DIABETES, being compe- 
| tent to make a thorough analysis of the urine. 
| Dr. Tuck is largely Eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. 
Office hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thurs- 
days. Teke elevator. 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 





Forty Leaflets are now ready, and for sale 

| at cost at office of Woman’s JourNAL, No. 3 
| Park Street, Boston. Send in your orders. 
| More suffragists can be made by the systematic 
| distribution of Leaflets than by any other in- 
strumentality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 


| 


sent by mail for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 

| Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell 
oe Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D 

eney. 

ae Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D.C + * 
a ights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 

ake. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis 
Parkman. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Su 


Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 


| Ward Beecher. 


Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy Stone. 
The Elective Franchise. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 


Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. all 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
| of one kind, at WoMAN’s JouRNaL Office, or 15 


| cents for the same, post-paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


Appeal to Massachusetts Women. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 


| the Hon. John D. Long. 


The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 


| Livermore. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 


| ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 


| by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
e — Rights for Women, by George William 
urtis. 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 
How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 


| I. Bowditch. 


Shall Women be Admitted to the General 


| Conference? by Rev. J. W. Bashford. - 


Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 


| Clarke. 


| 
| 


Woman Suffrage, Reasons for and against, by 
James Freeman Clarke. 

Three Dreams in a Desert, by. Olive Schreiner. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 


| Rey. C. C. Harrah. 


The Women’s Vote in Kansas, by Jzdge Ad- 


| ams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society. 





Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William I. 
Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leafiets, 20 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at Woman’s JourNAL Office, No. 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents for the 
same, postpaid, by mail. 

We prefer not to break packages of one bhun- 
dred, but will, if requested, send assorted hun- 
dreds, containing not less than ten of one kind, 
for double price. 
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MR. GARRISON’S ADDRESS. 


The following address was made last 
week at the annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts W. 8. A., by Wm. Lloyd Garri- 
son, Jr.: 

In England, last summer, an aged and 
benevolent Quaker lady, taking my trav- 
elling companion aside, thus discoursed 
to him: “I find it very annoying, when | 
send presents to friends on thy side 
water, to learn that they have to be at the 
expense of paying duties on them. This 
is very wrong, and I wish thou w ouldst 
see the President, or the other authorities, 
and have the matter set right.” And, Jast 
week, a venerable gentleman in a neigh- 
boring town wrote to me that the arrange- 
ment of the candidates’ names on the 
Australian ballots was not as it should be. 
Would 1 be kind enough to speak to the 
Legislature about it, and have the error 
corrected, and then write to Gov. Hill, of 
New York, to fix it all right in his State? 
It occurred to me that while on these er- 
rands, it might be well to ask the powers 
that be to ‘‘fix’’ two or three other mat- 
ters of possibly equal importance. 

I should like to have this woman suf- 
frage question fixed up. It has been a 
troublesome one for over forty years, and 
it is time the agitation were put a stop to. 
Every winter the people assemble here 
in Boston who have the power to suppress 
it in Massachusetts. Why they wilfully 
allow the waste of energy 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office, and in the 
leagues and festivals and pageants and 
anniversaries, Heaven only knows. Their 
delay keeps the world waiting, and puts 
back the great reforms that have no chance 
until the women have the ballot, the tool 
with which reforms are built up. The 
matter is so plain, the reasonableness of 
the request is so apparent, and its justice 
so indisputable, that it really seems as 
though, if we could only get somebody 
just to speak to the Legislature, the thing 
would be done. 


of the | 


that goes on in | 





a9 
So [do not wonder at the simple faith | 


of my ancient friends, who never dreamed 
that the evils which troubled them had 
ever occurred to the people who make the 
laws. Only think what a beautiful world 


this would be to live in, if the abolition of | 


wrong followed immediately upon its ex- | 


But we who have spoken to gov- 


posure ! 
and legislatures know better. 


ernors 


And even when we have persuaded gov- | 


ernors to speak to legislutures for us, it 
has availed little. ‘he old abuse still 
throws out its shoots and creepers, and 
clings for dear life to society, which it 
helps to crumble. Its roots run deep, and 
are interwoven with customs and personal 
and party interests, and there are always 
plenty of people to protest lustily that 
their rights and perquisites are to be inter- 
fered with when attention is called to the 
wrong. 

The early abolitionists thought, when 


the atrocity of the slave system dawned | 


upon their minds, that all they had to do 
was to call the attention of the church and 
the clergy to the wickedness, and they 
would have itexterminated at once. Here 
was a gigantic sin, and here was an insti- 
tution which professed to exist on pur- 
pose to root out sin; and it seemed as 
proper to call upen them to do the work 
as it would be to summon the firemen to 
hurry and extinguish the flames of a burn- 
ing house. When John Pierpont had the 
conviction of the evils of intemperance 
forced upon him, nothing was more natu- 
ral than to appeal to his congregation to 
help him stop it; but the distillers and 
liquor dealers who sat in the front pews 
had something to say in return, and it was 
they who remained, and he who left the 
pulpit. 

lL apprehend that the great obstacle to 
our progress is this invisible and intricate 
web of masculine interest, real or fancied, 
which everywhere touches your neighbors 
and mine. One dreads the overcrowding 
of the profession he is in, if women have 
an easy entrance; another prefers the 


resent inequality that permits him to | 
_ and to hold the purse; a third desires | 


to feel no scruple about spending his even- 
ings at the club and cherishing the sooth- 
ing consciousness that home is the true 

lace for the wife and mother. Edward 

itzgerald voiced the minds of many men, 
when, rejvicing over Mrs. Browning's 
death, he expressed the opinion that ‘‘she 
and her sex had better mind the kitchen 
and their children, and perhaps the poor.” 

Doubtless. there are many Goldwin 
Smiths whose delicate souls cannot brook 


the thought of women taking an active | 


part in the world’s business, because they 
will then forfeit the chivalrous considera- 
tion which subjection now brings them. I 
wonder if Mr. Smith feels rough and dis- 
courteous towards those members of his 
own sex who are fellow-competitors? Then 
there is Mr. Grant Allen, who is so swal- 
lowed up in sex that he completely loses 
sight of soul. Let us hope that he will 
continue to proclaim his contemptuous 
and gross views of this question, which 
cannot help stinging many indifferent and 
thoughtless women into resentment. 

It seems to me very unjust and improper 
that Harvard College, which owes so 
much to women, should be unwilling to 
admit the girls as students except on the 
outskirts, where the *‘annex” thrives with- 
out the stimulus of the degrees which lure 
the boys. But I doubt whether it will do 
any good for me to speak to the president 
or the faculty about it. I often do so to 
the students that cross my path; but Cam- 
bridge is enchanted ground, and the 
brothers are not slow to catch the atmos- 
phere and forget their sisters before they 
have got far in their freshman year. ‘lhe 
authority with which these youngsters 
discuss and settle the question of woman's 
capacity and proper sphere, after a few 
mouths’ residence in the academic grounds, 
is perfectly wonderful. And yet lam not 
able to discern why my son should have 
the advantages of the great university 
and my daughter be denied them. Won't 
somebody speak to somebody, and have 
the thing put right? Alas! we are most 
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Lincoln, who excused himself from ap- 
pointing a certain applicant to office by 
saying that he had very little influence 
with the administration. We want to find 
somebody who has, and somebody who 
wants what we want. 

We want anotherthing very much. We 
want to be a political issue. It is very 


| rooted in the habits of the world. 


provoking that when we have the really | 
live issue to present, and one which ought | 


to have the right of way, some insignifi- 
cant question thrusts itself in the path 
before us. And behold, the legislators 
who are apathetic over our great move- 
ment. get all excited about the new affair, 
and fly into angry passions, and act as 
though the law of gravitation depended 
upon their decision. ‘lo be sure, we only 
bring a question that has to do with the 
rights and liberties of half the human 
race, and the committee at the State 
House hear us with condescension and 
ill-suppressed weariness ; butif we brought 
some great issue like the sub-division of 
Beverly or the rending of Medford, how 
we should command attention and make 
the legislature seethe! Somebody’s sense 
of proportion is lost. How shall we help 
our law makers to find it? 
“The politics are base ; 
The letters do not cheer ; 
And "tis far in the deeps of history, 
The voice that speaketh clear. 
‘*Yet there in the parlor sits 
Some figure of noble guise,— 
Our angel, in a stranger's form, 
Or woman's pleading eyes.’’ 


It is very curious to see how issues 
spring out of the ground suddenly, just as 
mushrooms are fabled to grow in a night, 
—which they do not. A political party 
agrees in caucus that the campaign shall 
hinge on a certain question, which is much 
like choosing one’s place and weapons. 
But another question has crowded itself in 
meantime, and the battle is fought on a 
different line from the one the caucus had 
fixed. How shall we make this woman 
issue confound the little party men who 
juggle with politics, and after their pro- 
gramme is arranged, spoil it with the 
ballot issue, which shall manage to crowd 
in ahead? I doubt if it is to be accom- 
plished by trying the politicians’ dodges. 
On that ground they can always beat us. 
The science of numbers, the manipulation 
of indifferent or antagonistic members, 
has been with them a matter of study and 
practice. I think the reformers who try 
to win with such weapons get always 
thrown and sometimes smirched. it is at 
the other end that they are potent. The 
people make the legislature, and when the 
people are earnest about woman suffrage, 
the legislature will reflect the sentiment 
very quickly. So, I think, instead of 
speaking to the rulers to urge the righting 
of our wrgng, we shall gain much more 
by speaking to the people who control and 
order the rulers. Of course we should do 
both; but our hope lies in the men and 
women who are not in public view, but 
who influence the sentiment of local neigh- 
borhoods. When we get the majority of 
such on our side, an issue will spring from 
them as naturally as the plant springs 
from the seed, and some accidental occa- 
sion or event will force all other issues to 
stand back of ours. 

In spite of our impatience to see the tri- 
umph of our reform, and the discourage- 
ments that are inevitable in every moral 
struggle, I am convinced that if its prog- 
ress could be truthfully portrayed on a 
chart, the comparison of our advance from 
year to year would be a tonic to weary 
souls. For the battle covers many conti- 
nents, and the point of view the best of us 
have is limited. The soldier in a great 
battle like Gettysburg has no conception 
of the progress of the fight. It may be 
desperate in his quarter, and brilliant on 
another part of the field. He knows that 
his single duty is to stand and fire with 
faith. 

I gained both courage and hope in tak- 
ing a view of our cause from the English 
standpoint last summer. I may be mis- 
taken, but it looked to me as if the »d 
were nearer of attainment there than here. 
The force and character of the English 
women who lead the movement, their earn- 
est coadjutors among men in public life, 
the compactness of the kingdom, one legis- 
lature instead of forty-two to convert, 
all indicate a contest waged in close quar- 
ters and with unyielding enthusiasm. It 





was my happy fortune to meet and become | 


acquainted with many of the noble women 
who stand in the forefront of our cause in 
Great Britain, some of them veterans who 
have been active in every vital reform 
which has scored a victory during the last 
forty years. No movement that they es- 
pouse can fail, for they embody the qual- 
ities and spirit that make for progress and 
civilization. ... 

We have the consciousness and the com- 
fort of knowing that we are on the win- 
ning side. 
loss of leaders, or any treason, can hinder 
our advance. The cause has outgrown 
all special efforts or organizations, and we 
are swept along with it. The question is 
no longer whether our aid is necéssary to 
success, but whether we wish to share in 
the honor which victory bring the faithful 
soldier. 

I have no desire to indulge in a philoso- 
phy that will excuse neglect and infuse 
that cheerful optimism which many minds 
advance as a reason for non-participation 
in the struggle. There are always plenty 
of such, whose forte is waiting to ‘‘see the 
salvation of God,” and doing nothing to 
help bring it about. But the loss is to 
them, and not to the sublime movement 
they decline to serve. 

It is natural to feel impatient as the cul- 
mination of the contest approaches. The 
last hour of a long journey is the most 
tedious, and we need philosophy to sustain 
our exhaustion; but when arrived, how 
short the journey seems! ‘Think of the 
almost impregnable position of slavery, 
the seemingly long years of suffering and 
weariness, and sometimes despondency, of 
its assailants, and now look back! What 
is the first impression? The marvellous 
rapidity and brevity of the anti-slavery 


of us too much in the position of President | movement. 


Ours is a larger movement than that, 
and the wrong we attack is still more 
Yet 
everywhere the elements are closing in 
upon the doomed and dying prejudice of 
sex. 

‘For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 

Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main.” 
_ ©) o——— 


CHANG AND ENG. 


Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick, at the an- 
nual meeting of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association, made a telling com- 
parison of the two halves of the human 
race to the Siamese twins. She said: 


If it we.c women only who are injured 
by their subjection, still the cause of this 
evil should be searched for and exposed ; 
but it does not stop there. Nature has 
made man and woman as closely bound 
together in every interest in life as were 
those Siamese twins, who, if made for an 
example, could not more forcibly have 
represented the working of the spiritual 
tie which unites the two halves of the 
body of humanity, causing them irre- 
vocably to rise or fall together. 

Now if we imagine Chang a man and 
Eng a woman, and that by the shortsight- 
edness of some unknown progenitors the 
fiction had been imposed upon them both 
that every Chang was a master ordained 
by heaven to control and support every 
individual Eng, we may begin to under- 
stand some of the difficulties under which 
humanity now hobbles along. Here are 
Changs staggering under the load of able- 
bodied and idle Engs, whom they persist 
in carrying perched in luxurious ease upono 
their aching shoulders, when it would be 
better for both that the woman should 
walk. Here are millions more where man 
and woman toil side by side under equally 
heavy burdens, yet their false attitude of 
pauper wife and supporting husband is 
muintained by unjust laws. Here are 
Changs retarding their own intellectual 
progress, because their vanity is wounded 
by haviog a female Eng keep the pace of 
au equal by their side. There are Changs 
falling into the depths of horrible pits 
into which they meant to force their 
accompanying Eng, themselves perishing 
like fowlers caught in their own net. Here 
isan Eng who could forward Chang's 
interest if he would change places with 
her, by her clearer vision, quicker tongue, 
nimbler fingers and brighter wit; but no, 
he lumbers on doing what his father did, 
and for no better reason, because it is not 
the brain which is considered, but whether 
the brain is in a gowned or trousered 
body. Here, also, are Changs whose 
hands and feet have failed, and whom ten- 
der Engs now lovingly carry as helpless 
loads, while earning the bread that keeps 
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them both; but still the fiction is shouted | 


aloud, **Thy Chang shall rule over thee; 
he does the hard work of the world!” 
Can any dispassionate man fail to see 


that it is not a three-penny question of | 


‘unnatural rivalry” with man that moves 
the thoughtful men and women who advo- 
sate equal rights to-day? Is it not, rather, 
a question of human policy, as to whether 
men shall choose to be influenced 
inferiors from whom nature cannot set 
them free without exterminating our race, 
or whether, removing all leg +! differences, 
they will at least give the-c ‘inferiors” 
a chance to fit themselves for true com- 
panionship? 


— 
PENNSYLVANIA BI-MONTHLY MEETING. 


The regular bi-monthly meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Assovia- 
tion was held on Thursday evening, Janu- 
ary 29, and was opened with prayer by the 
Rey. Mr. Nichols. 

The president, Miss Mary Grew, in afew 


by | 


earnest introductory words, referred to | 


the suffrage movement in the Western 


Territories, and also to the laws which de- | 


prive a mother of her child; but she saw 
cause for encouragement in the course of 
events now taking place. 

The regular business of the Association 
was next taken up. 

An exceedingly well written and inter- 
esting report from the Woman Suffrage 
League of Swarthmore was read. It gave 
an account of the formation of this pro- 


| gressive young society, and of the meth- 


ods of work projected and carried out in 
order not only to secure the right of suf- 


| frage to women, but to enable women, 


Weare sonear the goal that no | 


and the women of the Swarthmore League 
in particular, to be prepared to use the 
ballot intelligently when it shall be se- 


| cured. 


Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery was elected 
to represent this Association on the execu- 
tive committee of the National-American 
Wei ae 

Mrs. Laura M. Johns, of Kansas, who 


- has been doing excellent suffrage work in 


Pennsylvania for the last month, was the 
speaker of the evening. Mrs. Johns be- 
gan her address by claiming the ballot for 
women on the ground of right, and in the 
course of her remarks gave in detail the 
various reasons why the right of suffrage 
had been withdrawn from the women of 
Washington Territory. Mrs. Johns spoke 
at length on the unjust laws of almost all 
the States regarding « mother's right to 
her child; described the condition of af- 
fairs in Kansas both before and after 
women had secured municipal suffrage as 
being practically the same, though she 
thought that, on the whole, women were 
treated with more courtesy and respect 
now than before they had an equal voice 
with men in city government. Mrs. Johns 


EASY CANTATAS. 





| ROYAL 


urged her hearers to petition for munici- 


pal suffrage if they could not at first get | 


complete suffrage, as **half a loaf was bet- 

ter than no bread.” At the conclusion of 

Mrs. Johns’ spirited and interesting ad- 

dress, the meeting adjourned. 

JANE CAMPBELL, Sec’y. 
+o e- ~ 


MORE SOUTH DAKOTA DONATIONS. 





Miss Fisk, 53 West Street, is showing 


some very handsome Suede gloves for $1.25 | 


a pair, regular price, $2. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ry kinds, and cannot be sold in competi- 
tion with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 

AKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


NOYES BROS.’ 


EXERCISING MACHINE. 




















This Exercising Machine can be used by Ladies, 
Gentlemen and Children. It is light, healthful and 
wonderful for producing perfect circulation of the 
blood. Price, $5.00. 

Two simple screw eyes, one in the floor and one 
seven feet above, in the most convenient part of your 
dressing or sleeping room, adjusts it for use for 
either man, woman or child. Price, $5.00. 

Five minutes’ exercising before retiring at night 
will produce undisturbed rest and quiet at once 
Price, $5.00. 


NOYES BROS., 





Hosiers, Glovers and Shirt Makers, 


Washington and Summer Streets, 
BOSTON, U. 8. A. 





Midwinter Music. 


Music, as a handmaid, stands ready 
to assist in all social pleasures and gaieties. 
SOCIAL SINGING, ‘‘lessSoaseiigat 


zuitar,”’ (each $1.) Good Old Songs we used to 
Sing,” ($1.) 


TEMPERANCE. 


orey. 


$3.60 doz.) Hull. 
ANTHEM BOOKS “Easy Anthems,”’ (80 cts. 
2 Or $7.20 doz.) Emerson. 
“Anthems of Praise,” ($1 or $9 doz.) Emerson. 
“American Anthem Book,” ($1.25 or $12 doz.) 
Dow’s “Kesponses and Sentences,’’ (80 cts. or 
$7.20 doz.) 


‘Temperance Crusade,” (35c, 
or $3.60 doz.) 


Sacred : 
Boaz,” (65 cts., 36 doz.) 

ebecca,”’ (65 cts. or $6 doz) Secular: “Dairy 
Maids’ veg (20 cts. or $1.80 doz.) “Garden 
of Singing Flowers,” (40 cts. or $3.60 doz.) 


Great Success of our new $1 Music Books, 


“Piano Classics,” Vol. 1 and Vol. 2, “Popular 
“Popular Dance Music Col. | 
lection,” ‘‘Song Classics for Sop.,” ‘Song Classics | 


Piano Collection,” 


for Alto,”’ “Ciassic Baritone and Bass Songs,” 
“Classic Tenor Songs.’”’ Each book $1. 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED 


To canvass the book written by the great Temper- 
ance, Woman Suffrage and Labor Reformer. 


T. V. POWDERLY. 700 pages. Cloth, $2 75, 





Leather, $3.75. Sold by subscription. Not in book- 
stores. Copy will be sent post-paid on receipt of 
price. An agreeable and profitable book to sell. 


Address all communications to JOHN F. DOWD, 
Publisher’s Agent, Room 18, 521 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


“No reformer who desires to keep up with the 
ideas of his time can afford to be without this great 
work, which is a treasury of facts and a mine of 
useful and interesting information.” — Woman's 
Journal, Feb. 1, 1890. 
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| SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women's Club.—On Monday, 
Feb. 10, at 3.50 P. M., a debate on the question 
“Shall Corporal Punishment be Abolished in our 
Schools?’’ Aflirmative, Mrs. A. A. Claflin. Nega- 
tive, Miss L. M. Peabody. 


Woman's Educational and Industrial Union, 
98 Boylston St., February 9, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
presiding. Rev. Mary H. Graves will be the speaker. 
Subject, “Favorite Hymns and Their Aughors.”’ 

The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 

Kindergarten in Music. By Mary S. Hamilton. 
A simple and attractive method for teaching the 
Rudiments of Music, which cannot fail to please 
both teacher and pupil. Children 5 and 6 years of 
| age readily comprehend. $1.00 by mail. Agents 

wanted in every city. Address Mary 8S. Hamilton, 

122 North Broadway, Lexington, Kentucky. 








Ladies from all parts of the U. 8. desiring to 
visit Brooklyn or New York can secure first-class 
accommodations at low rates in a private family 
on the finest avenue in the city, by addressing Mrs. 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at boat or 
train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 


Superfiuous Hair permanently removed from 
the tace, neck, arms, breast, or between the eye- 
brows, by electricity. This is not a preparation, but 
is a delicate operation whereby every coarse hair is 
absolutely destroyed without injury to the skin, and 
with but slight discomfort to the patient; hair 
moles and warts treated with efficacy; consultation 
free and confidential at office, and sealed circulars 
sent on receipt of stamp. MRS. BLAKE, 1682 Wash- 
ington Street. 





The National Subscription Bureau supplies 
newspapers and magazines at lowest club rates, and 
books at low prices. ‘To teachers, clergymen, public 

| libraries, clubs and reading associations, the bureau 
offers special advantages. Attention given to Chau- 
tauquan Literature, and to works helpful for teach- 
ers and writers. The facilities of the bureau afford to 
writers and publishers a desirable medium by which 
they may send out new works. Send for informa. 
tion and circulars. Address, NATIONAL SUBSCRIP- 
TION BUREAU, + Park St., Boston, Mass. E. 8. 
HATCH, Manager. 


Private Board in Florida.—If you want a nice, 
quiet place to board this winter in Florida, address 
for terms and map showing location, Mrs. MAGGIE 
J.Cross, Liverpool, Ve Soto Co., Florida. 











American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau, 
No. 3 Park St., Miss M. R. Heckart, Manager. 


Boston Dress-Cutting School, 37 Winter St., 

| Stearns’ tailor method taught; patterns cut to order, 

Corns and Bunions cured by Mrs. Dr. J. Sem- 

mes, 28 years’ practice. Manicure, 75c. Hair treated 

for baldness. 41 Winter St., Boston. Rooms 2-3. 

WO GOOD WOMEN—A Housekeeper and 

a Laundress — with daughters to educate, 

may find an opening by addressing Mrs. F. A. W. 

SHIMER, Mr. CARROLL SEMINARY,CarrollCo., Ill. 
Send references with application. 











without the use of cosmet- 
ies, Address DEALBANT 
GLOVE COMPANY, at 
ALDEN’S, 33 Winter St,, Boston, Mass. 


BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Mrs. E. NORTON, 61 East 11th St., three doors 
from Broadway, receives permanent and transient 
boarders at reasonable prices. Location central to 
largest retail stores and places of amusement. For 
terms address as above. 


- (Mrs.) E. G. WOELPER, 
Real Estate til Mortgages 


Special attention given to Collection of Rents, &c 


TELEPHONE 512, 
54 Equitable Building, BOSTON, MASS. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to4 P.M.) 


MISS CHARLOTTE W. HAWES, 


PIANO-FORTE AND HARMONY, 
CONCERTS AND MUSICAL LECTURES. 
Music Rooms, No. 3 Park St. 


Desirable private homes furnished for those coming 











from a distance. 





MRS. C. P. LaCOSTE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE, 


62 Pleasant Street, - - MALDEN. 


Boston office, 54 Equitable Building, Boston, with 
Mrs. E. G. Woelper. 





Boston Dress-Cutting College 


will open two evenings a week after Jan. 12 for the 
benefit of working girls who wish to improve in 
dress cutting and making. Each pupil will have the 
cg of bringing a suit, and will be instructed 

ow to make it. This is done to open a way so that 
in time girls may advance so as to fill more remu- 
nerative positions. Only a small fee will be charged, 
to pay the teachers. Hours from 7 to 9. 

HARRIET A. Brown, Principal. 
HENRIETTA C. MATHEWS, Manager. 


181 Tremont St., Rooms 17 and 18. 


COWLES “4 parinoamt 82 Boson 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors. 
ERNEST L. MAJOR, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R, CRANFORD, 
Mercy A. BAILEY, DELIA C. RICH. 
This well-established School opens October Ist. 
Superior in equipment and in arravgement for con- 


| venience and comfort; modelled after the best Pari-ian 


Schools, Full courses in Drawing and Painting, ioclud- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
F. M. COWLES. 








— THE ONLY +>» 


SHOE‘ POLISH 
Containine OL 





S. C. JAMESON & CO., 


Leaders in Fine Foot-Wear, 
15 Winter St., Boston. 
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